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The Business Outlook 


Retail business has been helped by more 
seasonable weather in many sections of the 
country, and, as is natural, the heavier distri- 
bution of merchandise has resulted in an im- 
proved re-order business with wholesalers. 
It would be hard to find a staple industry 
which is not actively employed, and the price 
level is exceedingly firm. In iron and steel 
the rush is still on, with prices for many lines 
showing an upward tendency. Raw cotton 
continues remarkably strong, and constitutes 
one of the features of the whole textile situa- 
tion. Building operations throughout the 
country are on a large scale and the market 
for building materials is active and firm in 
prices. In the East, strikes in woolen mills 
are responsible for diminished production, 
which in turn adversely affects the local mar- 
ket for wool. In the West, buying of wool is 
heavy and at slightly higher prices than a 
year ago. Leather and hides wear a stronger 
look, but shipments of shoes from the East 
still show a falling off compared with a year 
ago. Grain prices have ruled strong owing to 
mixed crop advices. 

The stock markets received more or less of 
a jolt last week, cau-ed by the break in Inter 
national Power stock and te collapse of certain 
specialties on the New York curb. Money de- 
veloped greater firmness as the first of the 
month was passed, but the flurry proved only 
temporary. 





Meetings and Events to Come 


Rostow EVANGELICAL ALLIANCE, Park St Ch., May 1 


10.30 a.m. Subject, Summer Christian Activities 
speakers, Rev. T. 8S. Hamlin, D.D., and Rev. E. 
Byington. 


PROVIDENCE MINISTERS’ MEETING, May 12 mg 3 
Shakespeare as a Moral Te: cher; speaker, Rev. W. L 
Muttart 

MINNEAPOLIS MINISTERS’ MEETING, May 12. Subject, 
Our Duty to Local Conference and State Association ; 
speaker, Rev. 8. J. Rogers. 


OBERLIN ANNIVERSARIE?, May 11-15. 

WORCESTER CENTRAL CONFERENCE, Berlin, May 13. 
BARNSTABLE CONFERENCE, Falmouth, May 13, 14. 
EssEx NOR‘ H CONFERENCE, Newburyport, May 14. 
Essex SOUTH CONFERENCE, N. Beverly, May 14 


PRESBYTERIAN GENERAL ASSEMBLY, New York, 
Fifth Ave. Presbyterian Ch., May 15. 


MASS. GENERAL ASSOCIATION, Church of the Pilgrim. 
age, Plymouth, May 20-22 


Mass. HOME MISSIONARY re pac! Chureh of the 
Pilgrimage, Piymouth, May 21, 2 


WoMAN’s HOME MISSIONARY cuss, Plymouth Ch, 
Syracuse, N. Y., June 3. 


CONGREGATIONAL HOME MISSIONARY SOCIRTY, Syra- 
cuse, 


INTERNATIONAL MISSIONARY UNION, Clifton Springs, 
N.Y, June 4-10. 


CANADA ASSOCIATION, Ottawa, June 4. 


TRIENNIAL INTERNATIONAL SUNDAY SCHOOL CON- 
VENTION, Denver, June 26-30. 


HARVAR:’ SUMMER SCHOOL OF THEOLOGY, Cam- 
bridge, July 1-18. 
STATE MEETINGS 
Additions or corrections should be promptly sent. 














Indiana, Anderson, May 13-15 
Ohio, Mansfield, May 13-15 
South Dakota, Webster, May 13-15 
Illinois, Rockford, May 19 
Michigan, St. Johns, May 20 
Massachusetts, Piymouth, May 20-22 
New York, Buffalo, May 20-22 
Pennsy!vania, Meadville, May 20-22 
Iowa, Des Moines, June 3-6 
Louisiana, Lake Charlies, June 5 
Vermont, Springfield, June 10-12 
Connecticut, Hartford, June 17,18 
Deaths 


= 


The charge for notices of deaths ts twenty-five cents. Each 
ad litional line ten cents, counting eight words toaline. The 
money should be sent with the notice. 








BARROWS—In New Bedford, Mass., April 18, Mrs. 
Lydia B. Barrows, widow of beacon Isaac N. Barrows. 

CAREY—In_ Huntsburg, o. March 6, Rev. Isaac F. 
Carey of Oberlin, aged 79 yrs., 9 mos., a graduate of 
Yale College and Auburn Seminary. He had held 
pastorates in both Presbyterian and Congregational 
churches. 

CHAMBERS-—In Switzerland, early in April, Talcott 
Williams Chambers, son of Rev. W. N. Chambers, 
missionary of the American Board at Adana, Asia 
Minor, aged 16 yrs. With a companion the young man 
fell to the bottom of a gorge in the Encel Pass, near 
Evionnaz. 

TERRETT—In Clinton, N. Y., May 4, Rev. William 
Rogers Terrett, D. D., dean of” Hamilton College, aged 
52 yrs. He was a graduate of Williams College and 
Princeton Theological Seminai He has held pas- 
torates in Congregational churc es in Amenia, N. Y., 
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and Dalton, Mass. Since 1889 he has been professor of 
— history and constitutional law at Hamilton 
ollege 





JOHN G. SANBORN 


The Congregational church of Acton, Me., sustained a 
serious loss by the Sopertare om 5 this life. of Deacon 

ohn G. Sanborn was 7 yas a devout 
member and faithful officer of this ¢ ehure His religion 
was of that character which manifests itself in liberal 
contribution to the support of the gospel. In order that 
the church should not feel financially embarrassed by 
his death, he left a legacy from which the church will 
realize a reunty income. 

Though he has secured the church against financial 
loss, his place will not soon be filled by another. His 
oe interest in oer department of Christian work was 

= fnaptration to- ministers and laymen. Though he 
itv ed a distance of three miles from the ¢ ere and for for 
several years ay! from age and disease, h s bew 
seldom vacant. He frequently lamented hatit ty to by a 
what he desired for the Master. But we comfort our- 
selves with the thought that larger gh emg and 
possibilities have been revealed to hb * Th ey rest 
from their labors and their works do follow germ 
. W. M. 








REQUIRED 
TO ATTACH 


THE WINDOW SHADE TM DROWED 


>HARTSHORN \ 


SHADE ROLLER 


a 





The sudden suppers that one wants to 

Prepare at night have an added pleasure 

a when one can draw upon the appetizing 

and dainty things found only in Libby 
& key-opening cans. 

Libby’s Atlas of the World, with 32 new 

= maps, size 8xll inches—the practica] home 

Atlas—sent anywhere for five 2-cent stamps, 

Ger ete book, “How to Make Good lis 


Z Libby, McNeill & Libby, Chicago 
bios ai ss aces i 








“WHITE MOUNTAIN” 


REFRICERATORS 


A million people are using them! Count Economy 
against Cost and the cheapest Refrigerator on the 
market is the “‘ White Mountain.” 

“White Mountain” 
Refrigerators are 
easy to buy, easy to 
use, easy to clean, 
and to keep o, 
and convenient 
every possible on 
that can be desi 


Sole Manufacturers 


Maine 

Manufacturing 

Company, 
Nashua, N. H. 
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CUNARD LINE. 


Largest New Twin-Screw Passenger Steamers from 
Boston to Liverpool via Queenstown, 600 ft. long. 
14,280 tous. All Saloon and Second Saloon Rooms 
located on upper decks amidships. Perfect ventilation. 
“TVERNIA” and “SAXONIA” fitted with Marconi’s 
Wireless Telegraph Apparatus. 

IVERNIA, May 27, June 24, July 22. 
SAXONTA, June 10, July 8, Aug. 5. 

Steamer from New York every Saturday. 

ALEXANDER MARTIN, Agt., 99 State St., Boston, Mass. 








HEALTH, REST, RECREATION !! 


are assured under the most favorable 
conditions at 


Cambridge Springs, Pa., 
midway between Chicago and New York, 


on the 
ERIE RAILROAD. 
You ought to know all about it. 
Erie booklet, ‘‘ The Bethesda of 
the Middle West,” on application 
tu the Ticket Agent or 
D. W. COOKE, General Passenger Agent, New York, 


GOING TO THE CORONATION? 


Membership tickets to the American Rendezvous, 
London, England, $1.00 for two weeks. Send four 
cents stamens) for illustrated book, rong s = 
England, describing Cathedral Route i 
Fathers, Dickens and Tennyson page Ri lets 
k of ty og 


(Free) describing Harwich, Hoo 

are ail Route Twin Screw Steamship Line, 
England to Vontinental Europe. Address Great tern 
Ry. of England, 362 Broadway, New York. 


EUROPE & ORIENT 


2ist Wear. Limited parties. Unexcelled 
arrangements. ee reasonable. Organized 
and conducted by 


DR.and MRS. H.S. PAINE, Glens Falls, N.Y. 


SELECT EUROPEAN PARTIES. 


Tours for North Cape, Russia, Central and Southern 
| ral in June, ee first-class in all details. 

2ist Season. Addre . M. A. Crosley, 502 Bedford 
Avenue, Brookiyn, Y. 


EUROPE Three vacancies. Sail July 1. ae 
F land, Holland Pe hat orf Switze 

land, Italy, France. All ex venses, $3 5. Send tor itiner- 

aries to Edwin Jones, 462 Putnam Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. 

EUROP Twelfth small select party 

of ladies. Three montbs (in- 

cluding comnereee « of eight countries). Sailing in June. 


Coronation week in London. Address Miss H. M. Bahk- 
BOUR, 81 Columbia Heights, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


A SUMMER IN EUROPE 


Acharmip leisurely trip, Great Britain and Continent. 
Select Priva getty. Best hotels. Highest references. 
Aprly to Mrs. F. E. KRAFT, 65 Midwood St , Brooklyn, 


MISS WEEKS 


who has had twenty years’ experience abroad, is pre- 
ared to chaperon a limited number of young ‘girls to 
urope. Object, Music, Art, eqns Send for cir- 
culars and references to Miss L EEKS, 84 Hunting- 
ton Ave., Boston, Mass. 


SUMMER TOUR to GREECE ar and ITALY. 
Conducted by a former Harva ctor and mem- 
~~ of the American School at Athens. Sails June 17. 

An unusual sapere . Moderate cost. ARTHUR 8S. 
COOLEY, Ph , 387 Central Street, Auburndale, Mass. 


FOR YOUNC MEN 


95 days—$310.00 
Gaty antiige students or young uates admitted od 
this tour conducted by university professor. Writ 















































C, W. WILLIAMS, Ithaca, N. Y. 











Steamers San 











To California, 
To Mexico, 


Southern Pacific 


To all Pacific Coast Points 


China, Manila and around the World 
Address for literature and information, 


L. H. NUTTING, G. E. P. A., 349 Broadway, New York 
E. E. CURRIER, N. E.A., 170 Washington St., Boston 


To the Orient 


Francisco to Hawaii, Japan, 
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WHILE some babies may thrive on diluted cow’s 
milk, for the majority the milk should be more com- 
pletely modified. Mellin’s Food is a true modifier ; 
it makes the milk more easy of digestion, and makes 
it closely resemble breast milk. 


To LOVERS OF ORIGINALITY.—Every one who 
yalues an original piece of furniture should study 
the interesting dining-room piece presented today 
in another column by the Paine Furniture Com- 
pany. It is scarcely a sideboard, and it is very 
different from a buffet. In fact, it combines the ad- 
vantages of both these two, and it does it on very 
little floor space and with an enormous amount of 
convenience. It is a very interesting creation. 


KEEP THE BALANCE UP.—It has been truthfully 
said that any disturbance of the even balance of 
health causes serious trouble. Nobody can be too 
careful tokeep this balance up. When people begin 
to lose appetite, or to get tired easily, the least im- 
prudence brings on sickness, weakness, or debility. 
The system needs a tonic, craves it, and should not 
be denied it; and the best tonic of which we have 
any knowledge is Hood’s Sarsaparilla. What this 
medicine has done in keeping healthy people 
healthy, in keeping up the even balance of health, 
gives it the same distinction as a preventive that it 
enjoys aS a cure. Its early use has illustrated the 
wisdom of the old saying that a stitch in time saves 
nine. Take Hood’s for appetite, strength and en- 
durance. 


YELLOWSTONE PARK—ITS BEAUTIES AND 
‘WONDERS.—The beauties of the Yellowstone Na- 
tional Park, most aptly termed Nature’s Wonder- 
land, must be seen to be appreciated. From the 
top of the stages in which the tour of the park is 
made there is spread out before the traveler a con- 
stantly changing panorama of wonders—snow- 
crowned mountains; tumbling and tossing rivers; 
Yellowstone Lake, like a great blue sea nestled 
amongst the beetling crags, at an altitude above 
that of the summit of Mt. Washington; the curious 
natural springs, where chemical deposits glisten in 
the sun’s rays with all the colors of the rainbow; 
and the geysers, ever presenting a scene of varied 
charm and awe-inspiring wonder. The personally 
conducted tour of the Pennsylvania Railroad on 
July 5 affords the most satisfactory means of visit- 
ing and viewing its marvelous features. Except 
while in the park, the party will travel by special 
train of the highest grade Pullman sle¢ ping, dining 
and observation cars. Rate from New York, in- 
cluding all expenses during the entire time absent, 
$150. Three days will be spent in Minneapolis, 
affording an opportunity of attending the National 
Educational Association Convention. Detailed 
itineraries are in course of preparation and may be 
obtained of D. N. Bell, Tourist Agent, 205 Wash- 
ington Street, Boston. 


CATARRH, called an American disease, is cured by an 
American medicine, originated and prepared in the 
most catarrhal of American countries. at medicine 
is Hood’s Sarsapari la. It cures radically and perma- 
nently in that it removes the cau-e, cleansing the blood 
of serofulous and all other impurities. It overcomes all 
= effects of catarrh, too, and builds up the whole 
system. 








Religious Notices 





’ ti tices, addresses of plore, 
P 5, Mg otha sear this el at ten cents a lin 


BosToN AUXILIARY AMERICAN MCALL ASSOCIA- 
TION. Mission work in France. Treasurer, Miss Edith 
Stearns, The Charlesgate, Beacon Street, Boston. 
FOREIGN MISSIONARY PRAYER MEETING, under the 
ices of the Woman’s Board of Missioi —— 
. Congregational House, every Friday oA ge A. 
AMERICAN SEAMAN’S FRIEND SOCIETY «Wal 
8t., New York. Incorporated Ant 1833. NDbjects to 
improve the moral and social condition of seamen. Sus- 
tains chaplains and eeneey spe SF vey tes temperance 
Romes and — 
abroad; p ~ beg g 7 ~ tor outgo 
eine the Pyatlor’s Magazine, Seaman's 


Boat 
mtributions to sustain its work are solicited, and 
remittances of same are requested to be made direct to 
the main office of the society at New York. 
Rev. Dr. CHARLES A. STODDARD, President. 
w% W. ©. STITT, Secretary. 
W. C. STURGES, 


wente’s GREATEST BELL rouneny Estab. 1887. 
us —= nny -f tae ne oe. 
tpg ten oe w. | gy te me I $° 

MENEELY & CO. iil votsom: 


Waterviiet, West Troy, N. ¥. Only Highest Grade 
CHIMES, PEALS, CHURCH BELLS, &c. 
Meneely Foundry, 








‘easurer. 

















CHURCH BELIS .criste 


_McSHANE BELL FOUNDRY, Baltimore.t Md. 


BELLS . 


Steel p mabe sf Church and 
The C. S. BELL CO. Hillebere, 
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f change of address 

reach my oy on Friday to insure the sending 

the paper of the following week to the new address. 
accordance with th 


til there 

th such an order all 

ler of discontinuance can be given at any time, to 
take effect at the expiration of the subscription. 
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Religious Notice 


CENTENNIAL SESSION OF van GENERAL neers. 
ATION OF THE CONGREGATIONAL CHURC 
MASSACHUSETTS with the Church of the Pligrimage, 
Plymouth, Mass., May 20-2: General theme 
Call fora Constructive Church. 

Tuesday, 2. —_ age kT 2.45. Reports of secre- 
tary, cunaver — auditor. 15. Address of welcome, 
Rev. D. M. James, and Rd by the moderator. 
3. 35. Présentation and Discussion of Reports of Commit- 
tees on Ministerial Standing, Temperance, Temperance 
Legislation, Gr »>dling, Sunday Observance, Publishin; 

Interests. 41 Revision of Rules of Association. Busi- 

ness. 730. Sermon, Rev. G. A Gordon. Offering for 
the Massachusetts Board of Ministerial Aid. Sacrament 
of the Lord’s Supper. 

Ly ago 8.30. Devotional Servic oe. 9. Business. 





rt of Board of Pastoral Supply. 10. Report 
of Committee on the Work of the Churches. 10.20. Pres- 
entation and Discussion of Reports of Committees on 
Missionary Work, Church Extension, Relation of Massa- 
chusetts Home Missionary Society to the Association. 
10.40. Address—The Constructive Church: Her Doc- 
— Teaching, Rev. C. A. e. Di i 
1.20. Address—The Constructive Church: on Rela- 
ame to Industrial and Social Life, Rev. I. Smart. 
Report of Committee on Labor O MRD, Dis- 
Business. 2.00. Annual eeting of the 
Massachusetts Home Missionary Society. Business. 
Addresses—The Constructive Church: All Her Agencies 
Aggressive as illustrated by the work of the Societ 
n the Country Towns, Rev. 8. P. Cook. 6. In t e 
Cities, Rev. ka - Al ne ky ce. Among Immigrants, 
Rev A. Schauffler. d. In the Whole Country, 
Rev. Arthur ‘Little. * Concluding Business. 4.30. Bust- 
ness Session of the association. 7.30. Address—Some 
Leaves from the History of One Hundred Years of 
the Association, Rev. D. 8. Clark. Greetings from the 
Commonwealth of Massachusetts, His Excellency W. 
Murray Crane. Greetings from the aly onal 
Union of England and Wales, Rev. William Garrett 
Horder. Greetings from the National Council of Con- 
gregational Churches, Rev. A. H. Bradford. 





Thursday, 8.30. Devotional Service. 9. Business. 
10. Address—The Constructive Church: Her World 
Opportunity, Rev. Alexander McKenzie. 10.45. Ad- 


dress—The Constructive Church: Her Relation to Our 
Educational System, Pres. Henry Hopkins. Discussion. 
11.30. Business. Closing exercises. 

Railways and Rates. Round trip tic kets will be sold and 
ge going May 19 20, 21 and 22; good returning ew A 
21, 22 and 23, at the following rates: two cents 
mile from points within twenty-five miles of Plymou cy 
one dollar from points from twenty-five to thirty three 
miles of Plymouth, and one and one-half cents per mile 
from points more than thirty-three miles from Plymouth. 

Tickets will be on sale at principal stations. 
Hote!s and Rooms. Samoset House.—Per day, 82.00, two 
in a room; $2.50, one in a room; $1.50 for meals with- 
out rooms. Hotel Pilgrim. —Per day, $2.00, two in a 
room; $2.50 one in a room. Electric cars from ¢ hareh 
to hotel. Plymouth Rock Hotel.—Per day, $1.50, 
one or fwo in a room; $1.00 for meals without 
rooms; 50 cents single meal. Plymouth Tavern.—Per 
day, $1.50, two in a room; $2.00, one in a room; $1.00 
for meals without rooms; 50 cents single meal. Hotel 
Columbia.—Per day, $2.00, two in a room; $2.50, one in 
a room; 50 cents for each meal; #1 00 for meals without 
rooms. Rooms with private families, without meals, 
50 cents, two in a room, $1.00, one in a room. Meals 
can be had at the hotels at prices indicated, or at 
restavrants at reasonable rates. Rooms with board in 

orivate families not more than $1.50 a day. 

y vote of the Association no free entertainment is 

rovided. 

ll assignments of rooms at hotels and private houses 
will be made through the committee on entertainment 
at the Church of the Pilgrimage, Town Square, Plym- 
outh, Mass. 








Subscribers’ Wants 


Notices under this headi: five lines (eight 
words to the line), cost poo es Prva wage cents each insertion. 
Additional lines ten cents each per insertion. 











Wanted 3 girls to enter training school for nurses. 
Apply by letter stating age, education and references. 
Hospital Director, 508 Commonwealth Ave., Boston. 


ForSale. Pleasant village homes and farms for sale 
in sudbury, near Wayside Inu and Nobscot Spring. Cir- 
culars sent by H. H. Brown. 


Furnished Cottage to rent” v the month at South 
Byfield, Essex Co., Mass Electr) , to cities and beach. 
Rates low. Joseph Wheelwright, Prescott, Mass. 


Church Organ gee ye Great Bargain. and G, 
Hook, single manual pipe organ, 12 stops, width 8 feet, 
depth 6 feet, height 13 feet. Gan be seen at church. 
For particulars address Pastor or Clerk Second Congre- 
gational Church, Newcastie, Maine. 


Furnished Cottage to rent for season at Prince’ ; 
Point, Yarmouth, Me. Runnin Rage Bood par wy any 
fishing. Near steamboat lan d two miles from 
electric car line to Portland. Pr ce for season (as long 
as you want to stay), 875. Address Frank W. Bucknam, 
Skowhegan, Me. 


Summer Board. Among the Green Hills, a lovely 
home, modern aoe ovements, verandas, lawn surrounded 
by elms. Healthful climate, beautiful drives, unexcep- 
tionable table. Vestibule cars from Boston without 
change. Terms reasonable. i given and re- 
quired, Lock Box 191, Randolph, Vt. el 


Situation Wanted. A lady, b goats -five years of age. 
in good health, well educated, of wide experience an 
fine Christian character, desires a position as matron 2 
a home or school, or as and h 

family. References given and required. Address, tor 
further particulars, Rev. E. C. Bartlett, Che'msford, Mass. 





Berkshire Hills. For sale, old-fashioned Colonial 
pm ory 12 rooms, running water, 5 well, barn, 
; alsoa ‘small farm near by. House éaces the village 
green fruit trees and garden adjoining. Altitude, 1 
it. Price very reasonable or would exchange for Bos- 
ton or suburban property. Address G. L. Partridge, 169 
Tremont Street, Boston, Mass. 


A Home Missionary, serving a church in Connecti- 
cut unable to own its parso: e and paying a very small 
salary, has bought a home oppcsite the Congregational 
church, on mortgage He now is paying six per cent. in- 
terest and wishes to borrow money at three per cent., as 
he finds it difticult from his salary to meet his interest 
pa ) array Cut this out as it will not appear many times. 
aan a ress Home Missionary, care The Uongregationalist, 

oston. 


R all kinds of Church and Sunday School 

Records and Requisites, no matter when pub- 
lished, send to the Congregational Bookstores at 
Boston or Chicago. 
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Educational 


Educational 





E FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES. 
4 Ashburton Pl., Boston; 156 Fifth Ave., N. ¥.; 
Washington; Chicago; Minneapolis; San Francisco; 
Los Angeles. Manual Free. EVERETT O. Fisk & Co. 


te PRATT TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


70 Fifth Avenue, New York 
Recommends teachers to colleges, schools, families. 
Advises parents about schools. 


WM, 0. PRATT, Manager. 








TH EO LOGICAI L 


MAINE, BANGOR. 


BANGOR THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY. 
Full ar course in all “Testament with addi- 
truction in New Testament Greek. En- 
trance examination Thursda oe Seat. 6 —— j2 A.M. 
For Catalogue or wd - formation * ly to 
Prof. . Beckwith, r, Me. 








CONN ECTICUT, HA RTFORD. 
1902. 
tollege 


HARTFORD aiisiiats Soba 
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MASSACHUSETTS, NATICK. 


Certificate admits to seven leadin 
courses offered. anu grounds for gol 
ball. Catalogue and Views sent on application. 


Miss CONANT and Miss BIGELOW, Principals. 


Educational Notice. 


A subscriber of ours. a prominent business man 
of Boston, writes that he will be very glad to hear 
from any ambitious reader of The Congregationalist 
who desires to study Mechanical, Electrical, Steam 
or Textile Engineering and has not the opportunity 
to attend school his gentleman, whose name 
withheld at his rogues has at his disposal a few 
scholarships entitling the holder to free tuition 
in a well-known educational institution for home 
study, the only expense being the actual cost of 
rah apers and postage. Write to W. L. B., 

Box 3737, Boston, Mass., for particulars if you are 
ambitious and in earnest. 
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RHODE ISLAND, PROVIDENCE. 


FRIENDS SCHOOL 


Providence, R.I. Founded by Friends over a cen- 
tury ago; but opentoall denominations. Endowed. 280 
pupils enrolled, boys and girls. Ideal combination of 
school and home life. ayear. Send for catalogue. 
AUGUSTINE JONES, LL. B., Principal. 
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Parents looking for a school are The Cambridge School 
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ofa School.” ARTHUR GILMAN, A.M., Director, Cambridge, Mass. 
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College of Physicians and Surgeons. 
Standard requirements. Allowance for service in 
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J. G&. Jackson, A. M., . Rea’R Near City 
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AND MECHANIC ARTS, 
Kingston, R. I. 

A technical-sctentific college for young 
young women. Courses in —_ riculture, Mechanical 
and Electrical Engineering, Chemistry. Biology, and 
hoon are nt Science lead to t : “degree ‘of B.S. Pre- 

ory Department. Dormitories. Tuition free. 
oa for illustrated catalogue. 
J. H. WASHBURN. Pu. D., 
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the most complete. By far the most compact. Net, 
$1.75. Full morocco, net, $2.25. Postage, ro cts. 


G. P. Putnam's Sons, New York 


“Church Hymns § Gospel Songs” 


ONE OF MANY TESTIMONIALS RECEIVED: 

“We have used ‘Church Hymns and Gospel Songs’ 
exclusively in all our services, O .urch, Sabbath School 
Prayer and C, E. seo for the last three years, and 
have not I et ‘sung it ou Our congre; ———— S singing 
= this time has increased fully 100 per cent. 

. OUVERTON, Pastor 

y Ave. Presb. Church, Brooklyn, N.Y." 
$25.00 per 100. Sample, postage free, 20 cents. 
THE BIGLOW & MAIN CO., New York and Chicago. 


For sale by Cong. S. S. and Pub. Society, Boston and Chicago. 


Miss ELLEN M. STONE’S 


Lecture Tour 


Address MAJOR J B. POND, Everett House, 
218 Fourth Avenue, New York. 

















Mortg age Investors 


We offer oo: enema - opportunity to 
secure high grade po oh a estate securities 
of unguestioned oe ndence solicited, 
when full tatpeangsion | will be given. We furnish 
erences covering fourteen years of success, 

Ff. E. McGURRIN & CO., investment Bankers, 
68 W. 2nd South S8t., . Salt Lake Clty, Utah. 


Real Estate Wanted 


and for sale. If you want to sell or buy (no matter 
where located) send description and cash price and get 
(FREE) my successful plan. W. M. OSTRAN- 
DER, North American Bldg., Philadelphia, Pa. 


6 to 21 per cent. interest by investing in life 


ANNUITIES 


rsons over 35 years old. Security is of the highest 
order. An exceptional coportnany. or fol partion ulars 
send sex and Ea to EDWARD F. SWEET, 
Broadway, N. Y¥. 
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MICHIGAN, ANN ARBOR. 
Homeopathic Medical College of the 
University of Michigan. 


Men and Women admitted on equal terms. Fees and 
cost of living very low. For sanoene soem bane e x eS 
ulars, address R. 
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OHI0, OBERLIN. 


OBERLIN 70th Year begins 
COLLEGE September 24, 1902. 


A HENRY BARROWS, President. 
pregrecmive Christian College, thoroughly sustopes 
with ibraries, museums, ale ern gymnasia. 17 
buildings De ments: Coitege. Academy, hoy 4 
cat Seminary, cw adh gree” f of Music. Also courses in 
Drawing and Painting. and four years’ Normal Course 
in Physical Training for Women. 84 instructors, 1357 
students last year. For information address Secretary 
GEORGE M. JONES, Box E 22, Oberlin, Ohio. 














What Rev. Chas. L. Morgan, Central Church, Jamaica Plain, says about 


THE PI 


Individual Communion Service 


“ After much inquiry and careful examination 
of all the Individual Communion Services now 
offered to our churches, the Central Congregational 
Church of Jamaica Plain gave the preference to 
the Pilgrim Service because it seemed to best 
combine the desirable qualities of simplicity, good 
taste, lightness, ease of serving and care, with 
economy. 
use was universal.” 
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ested for use at one communion service. 


THE PILGRIM PRESS|; 


Boston and Chicago 


LGRIM 


The satisfaction experienced at its first 
CHARLES L. MORGAN. 
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CAPITAL AND UNDIVIDED PROFITS, 
$7,500,000 


The Company is a legal depositary for moneys 
paid into Court, and is authorized to act as Exec- 
utor, Administrator, Trustee, Guardian, Receiver, 
and in all other Fiduciary capacities. 

Acts as Trustee under Mortgages made by Rail- 
road and other Corporations, and as Transfer Agent 
and Registrar of Stocks and Bonds. 

Receives deposits upon Certificates of Deposit, 
or subject to check and 


Allows Interest on Daily Balances. 


Manages Rea! Estate and lends money on bond 
and mortgage. 

Acts as Agent for the transaction of any approved 
financial business. 


EDWIN S. MARSTON, President. 
THOS. J. BARNETT, 2d Vice-President. 
SAMUEL SLOAN, JR., Secretary. 
AUGUSTUS V. HEELY, Ass’t Sec’y. 
WILLIAM B. CARDOZO, Ass’t Sec’y. 
CORNELIUS R. AGNEW, Ass’t Sec’y. 
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Event and Comment 


It is of greatest advan- 
tage to the individual and 
to society that, for the most part, we are 
taught to use the right hand instinctively. 
In our work, in emergencies and in soci- 
ety we need for highest usefulness and 
gracefulness to act instantaneously and 
do the right thing at exactly the right 
time. Ambi-dexterity may have its ad- 
vantages, but there are also grave dis- 
advantages. Moral right-handedness, the 
instinctive power instantaneously to do 
the right, is the best outcome of a Chris- 
tian life. Thus character is tested. 
Physical indecision is dangerous. Moral 
indecision is fatal. 


Right-handedness 


Some modest sug- 
gestions that we 
might mention to college trustees the 
names of certain good men as worthy of 
honorary degrees remind us of the near 
approach of the period when a list will ap- 
pear of new Doctors of Divinity. Is not 
this a proper time for trustees of colleges 
to consider what they mean by confer- 
ring this degree, and how far they are 
qualified to judge of the fitness of candi- 
dates to receive it? We are advised that 
in a recent issue we appended the D. D. 
to the name of a minister where, accord- 
ing to his decision, it does not belong. 
His prominence in the church as a leader, 
teacher and author entitles him to this 
distinction. The college from which he 
graduated conferred the honor on him 
some years ago, but he declined to accept 
it, and without. explanation. It has oc- 
curred to the trustees, who are mostly 
business men, and some of them not 
graduates of any college, that among 
the unexplained reasons why the de- 
gree was declined might have been that 
their college does not pretend to teach 
theology and that they are not qualified 
to judge who is a master in that science. 
This may be only conjecture, but we pass 
it along to trustees of other similar insti- 
tutions who may be asked to vote on the 
propriety of their college giving to min- 
isters the title distinguishing them as 
learned theologians. 


The Forecast of Degrees 


ciicisins ‘ate. The Methodist Episcopal 

Church North did not 
ee end its troubles due to 
doctrinal variations when it induced 
Prof. C. W. Pearson to resign his chair 
at Northwestern University. Soon after 
came the disciplining of one of the ablest 
of the clergy of the Southwest, Dr. Gran- 
ville Lowther, and now Rev. Dr. Charles 
Horswell, an instructor for many years in 
Old Testament literature in the Garrett 





Biblical Institute, Evanston, has-resigned 
his place because of the recent illiberal 
decisions, as he thinks, of Methodist 
tribunals. McCormick Theological Sem- 
inary, Presbyterian, is disturbed because 
two of its graduates have been rejected 
by presbyteries, before which they ap- 
peared for approbation to preach, and its 
trustees are agitated over the question 
whether or not they shall invite Dr. J. S. 
Riggs, now of Auburn Seminary, to the 
chair of New Testament literature. He 
seems to be the candidate of the progress- 
ive party, but to be feared by the con- 
servatives. The latter, it is reported, 
nominated Rev. L. B. Crane of Buffalo, 
but on account of apparent opposition he 
withdrew his name, and has been called 
to the chair of Greek in Chicago Semi- 
nary made vacant by Prof. George Holley 
Gilbert. The perplexities of trustees of 
educational institutions over Biblical and 
theological matters which have demanded 
attention in recent years suggest that a 
special school for their instruction in 
these things might be gratefully appreci- 
ated by them. 


It was inevitable 
that with the re- 
turn of prosperity 
to this country and its maintenance for 
a time long enough to show it to rest 
on substantial foundations, there should 
be a setting of the tide of émigration 
toward this country again. Since 1 Janu- 
ary 178,804 immigrants have landed at 
Ellis Island, New York city, and last 
week 25,120 landed there. Both of these 
records are unprecedented ; and the same 
ratio of gain is seen in the statistics of 
Boston’s port. To the Christian Church 
such facts mean much. Coming as most 
of the present immigrants do from the 
countries of southern, southeastern and 
eastern Europe, a very large proportion 
of them are adherents of the Roman and 
Greek Catholic Churches. The task of 
assimilating them, of transforming them 
into typical Americans, independent in 
matters of religion and politics and hos- 
tile to superstition and sacerdotalism, 
will be a hard and a prolonged one. 
Neither the Roman nor the Greek Church 
in this country has machinery equal to 
the task, even if the ideal were present. 
The duty devolves upon the Protestant 
Home Missionary Societies and their 
supporters, who, while they may not 
proselyte, still are in duty bound to gather 
in as fast as may be those persons—and 
they are numerous—who, shortly after 
they reach these shores, deliberately cut 
loose or unconsciously drift away from 
the communions in which they have been 
reared. 


Unprecedented Emigra- 
tion to the United States 





he mee The Churchman 
the Episcopal Church i, faithful to its 
Believe ta Foreign Missions . |. ination 


even to the extent of disclosing its weak- 
nesses; and in no direction are these 
more surprising than in the apparent in- 
difference of that church to its privilege 
of giving the gospel tothe world. During 
the last ten years a noble army of student 
volunteers have come forward ready to 
devote themselves to foreign missions. 
Yet the Churchman tells its readers that 
in that time the Episcopal Church with 
its 750,000 communicants has sent out to 
foreign fields an annual average of only 
one man for every 200,000 of these com- 
municants. In the first six of these ten 
years she found only thirteen men whom 
she could appoint. There is hope in the 
fact that during the last four years she 
has appointed thirty-two, though in the 
last year there were only three. From 
New York, Massachusetts, New Hamp- 
shire and Rhode Island nota single foreign 
missionary has been sent for ten years, 
nor from any state along the Atlantic or 
Gulf Coasts south of Virginia. The ques- 
tion is a pertinent and solemn one, Does 
the church believe that she has a mission? 


eh A One of the crucial ques. 

aintaining fheo- tions which English and 
er American Congregation- 
alists alike face is the problem of the 
maintenance of the schools for training 
the clergy. At the May meeting of the 
Congregational Union the following reso- 
lution will be debated by our English 
brethren : 


The assembly receives and adopts the 
secretary’s report on the replies of the various 
college authorities to the recommendations 
respecting the colleges of its special commit- 
tee on ministerial settlements and removals ; 
and instructs the general committee to con- 
stitute some of its gravest members a special 
committee: (1) To inquire into the character- 
istic features and inner working of each of 
the colleges, éspecially in all that concerns the 
admission, training and discipline of its stu- 
dents. (2) To make recommendations as to 
ways in which the union may best co-operate 
with the college authorities, so as to deepen 
the sense of a common responsibility to the 
churches, and among the churches a sense of 
their duty to maintain the colleges, also to 
maintain an adequate supply of suitable can- 
didates for the ministry. (3) To consider 
whether it is desirable to form a Central Col- 
lege Board and what its composition, func- 
tions and duties ought to be. (4) In consider- 
ing the questions raised by 1 and 2 the com- 
mittee is empowered to add to its membership 
the principals and other suitable representa- 
tives of the various theological colleges. 


Sooner or later the same issue must be 
faced by our own assemblies, and it is 
probably better to face the issue early 
rather than late. 
















The primitive church grew 
a pai fastest when its enemies were 

most confidently predicting its 
extinction. They were killing a great 
number of Christians, but, as in all ages 
since, the more they were persecuted the 
faster they multiplied. This historic fact 
is impressively brought home to us as we 
read the reports from China in mission- 
ary journals. Monuments of marble and 
bronze are being raised there to the mar- 
tyred dead. ‘‘They were stoned, they 
were sawn asunder, they were slain with 
the sword.” They were buried alive, 
with assurances of release if they would 
but renounce their faith in Christ. Their 
ears and limbs were cut off and their eyes 
put out, but they kept on proclaiming 
their faith until death silenced them. 
The same journals that speak of these 
persecutions, but lately past, tell of the 
wonderful increase of converts. ‘In the 
Hengchow district,” says Dr. Griffith 
John, ‘‘we have at least 5,000 candidates 
for baptism.” Another missionary, who 
has lately arrived on his field, not long 
ago the scene of bloody deeds, writes: 
“The present danger to our work lies in 
its very success. As I saw the fine band 
of Christians already gathered and heard 
of the openings on every hand, as I 
thought of the sufferings endured for the 
name of Christ in that region, and the 
shining of the Light of life in multitudes 
of darkened hearts, I said, ‘It would have 
been sinful not to come.’”’ 


The ways of the Ro- 
man Catholic Church 
are the same all the 
world over. We commented recently on 
the Pittsburg Catholic Observer’s defense 
of Mr. Schwab’s gambling at Monte 
Carlo. We have to report a similar in- 
cident as far away as Sydney, the capital 
of the state of New South Wales in the 
commonwealth of Australia. One of the 
prominent supporters of the Catholic 
Church in that state is a leading book- 
maker; another is a horse-racing and 
gambling minister of the Crown. In the 
fairs and bazars for church purposes 
gambling runs riot. All this has called 
forth protests such as those which have 
been published in America, whereupon 
the principal Roman Catholic magazine, 
Austral Light, published an elaborate 
and reasoned defense of gambling written 
by a Jesuit father under instructions 
from Cardinal Moran, the head of the 
church in Australia. The article ex- 
pressly affirms that gambling in itself is 
right even when gain (not entertainment) 
is the direct aim of the gambler; and 
that it is wrong only when carried to ex- 
cess. Who is the final judge of what is 
excess? The father confessor, of course ; 
and he is not likely to be hard on a son of 
the church who is liberal in its support. 


The Roman Catholic 
Charch and Gambling 












Pe eS Statistics of the churches 
- " inthestate of New South 
ee ee Wales for the decade 1891 
to 1901, just published, are not pleasant 
reading for Roman Catholics. Their pro- 
portionate increase has been .10 per cent. 
In no state has there been so-much blow- 
ing of trumpets over the increase made 
by ‘‘Holy Church.” Yet they are beaten 

4+y the Methodists with .19 per cent. and 

ay the Church of England with 1.24 per 
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cent. The Church of England has the 
largest proportionate increase among the administrator of the Navy Department, 
principal denominations. The Salvation- less tactful, perhaps, than Mr. Long and 
ists show a decrease of .21 per cent., and more aggressive, but obedient to the 
the Congregationalists, a decrease of same ideals; and an admirable, virtle 
.31. As to the causes which have led to companion for the President, with a lust 
these results opinions will differ. Some for toil and responsibility. 
outside Salvationist circles will incline 
to regard the decline in their numbers 
as due to the large measure in which The House of Repre- 
their energies have been diverted from sentatives of the legis- 
spiritual to “social” work. Congrega- lature of Massachusetts, by a vote of 
tionalists have probably suffered from ninety to fifty eight, has overridden the 
an excess of individualism. A solitary report of the Liquor Law Committee, 
church in a country town, with one min- and put on its first reading a bill which 
ister and no lay preachers or assistant extends the local option principle of deal- 
appointed by the minister, is in no con- ing with the saloon to the districts of 
dition to compete with a church whose Boston. This movement has the backing 
minister can command a body of assist- of the clergy, Protestant and Roman 
ants to aid him in the work of supplying Catholic, of the residential districts of 
services to out-stations. Boston. Its opponents are chiefly the 
men interested in the sale of liquor— 
wholesale and retail—and the press of 
Coals of Fire Ofticers and men from the Roston, which occasionally adjusts its 
cruiser Chicago, U.S. N., in gqitorial policy to the dictates of the 
port at Venice, Italy, have brought them- coynting-room. Concentration of the 
selves, the navy and the country into un- trafic in those quarters of the city where 
enviable notoriety by their drunkenness pysiness is transacted and which are com- 
and violence, so gross that they Were mercial centers is a policy which has 
arrested, jailed, tried and sentenced. worked well in not a few cities of the 
They were released only after the pay- ‘country, notably in Minneapolis. We 
ment of $2,000 in compensationfordamage . ould like to see the experiment tried 
done to property, and through the clem- i, poston, and trust that the House and 
ency of the King of Italy, after the State 4), Senate will so act as to permit the 
Department, through Minister Meyer, experiment to be tried. The movement 
had made request that the culprits be i, in harmony with a general movement 
turned over to the naval court-martial joticeable throughout the country in mat- 
for punishment. Two of the officers are 4... municipal, namely, to put responsi- 
youths of some social standing at home, pity for government more aLd more on 
and their friends may attempt to bring the smaller political units, and thus allow 
about action intended to “whitewash” froor play for choice and policy as society 
them. We trust that nothing of the kind becomes more complex. The theory is 
occurs. The new Secretary, Mr. Moody, that increasing complexity of life and 
can well begin his régime by probing the yariety of conditions makes less tenable 
matter thoroughly. American public sen- a method of government which is too 
creat Sintec at Seaton onr, to se 
penalty of the.law for the eltenders. It generalizations, however admirable. 
would have been easier to have endured 
that than to know now that Italy, whose . 
treatment by us in connection with lynch- cysims for Wire- Advertigamants opliing the 
ings of her subjects has not been such as tess T. attention of investors to 
to give us cause for pride, has overlooked the merits of the stock of 
our sailors’ shortcomings and has gra- the company which is to finance and con- 
ciously released our offenders against her *?0l the Marconi system of wireless teleg- 
laws. The coals of fire burn. raphy in this country indicate that the 
invention is taking on substantial form 
and must be reckoned with commercially. 
When President Mc- Last week this company purchased the 
Kinley selected Hon. J. full rights of Professor Pupin of Colum- 
D. Long of Massachusetts tobe Secretary bia University for his system of electrical 
of the Navy he doubtless did it chiefly tuning and receiving, and it now claims 
because he wished as a cabinet adviser that, with these patents controlled and 
a long tried personal friend and public this process available for securing secrecy 
servant, and a high-idealed man. He in the transmission of messages, it will 
knew that Mr. Long would be equal to be able to distance all other competitors 
whatever duty might arise, but neither and control the business of this and other 
he nor the ex-governor of Massachusetts countries. Arrangements have already 
dreamed of the record which history was been made for the transmission inland 
to permit both of them to make as ad- by the Western Union and Postal Tele- 
ministrators of American affairs during graph Companies of messages brought 
@ new and great epoch of our history. across the ocean by the new system, - 
The occasion for energy, insight, organiz- which will be working commercially 
ing skill, tactful co-operation with other within ninety days, if all goes well with 
departments of state came, and Mr. Long the erection of apparatus. Indeed, the 
was found equal to it. He retires now company officials expect to compete with 
to resume the practice of law, and the thecablein reporting King Edward VII.’s 
occasional writing of classical verse. coronationforthe American press. United 
Once more he will be found presiding States army officials are said to be en- 
over the deliberations of religious and thusiastic over a system just perfected 
philanthropic societies, and arguing be- by Professor Fessenden, which they think 
fore courts. His recordis secure. Mass- surpasses the Marconi system in efii- 
achusetts expects his successor, ex-Con- ciency. Certain it is that with English, 


District Local Option 


Exit Secretary Long 
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German and American scientists and in- 
ventors at work on this problem, the 
twentieth century world is not to be 
dependent on wires for rapid communi- 
cation of information. 


Following the fine ex- 
ample of Boston and 
Chicago with their special judicial ma- 
chinery for dealing with children and 
youthful offenders against law, New 
York city, through Mayor Low, acting 
under the provisions of a law passed at 
the recent session of the legislature, has 
just set up a children’s court. A judge 
has been appointed to serve ten years 
with a salary of $9,000 a year, thus in- 
suring a tenure and compensation sufli- 
cient to attract the right sort of man for 
so responsible a pl«ce, the. first appointee 
being Willard H. Olmstead, a lawyer, 
journalist and city magistrate, in whom 
Mayor Low and the reform adminis- 
tration have confidence. This tribunal 
will save many a child to law, order and 
decency. It will prevent the increase of 
the adult criminal class, and make it 
possible for the law in its earlier dealings 
with the ignorant or perverse persons of 
the community to follow the remedial 
rather than the punitive ideal. 


The Children’s Court 


tes debian eek The French electors in 

/ “°- their first ballotings for 
mag representatives in the 
national legislature have sustained the 
Waldeck-Rousseau ministry, Paris going 
against the government, but the provin- 
cial cities and the rural communities reg- 
istering their confidence in the patriotism, 
wisdom and executive skill of the coali- 
tion ministry which has held office now 
longer than any of its predecessors. 
Everything which points, as this electo. 
ral return does, to the stability of the re- 
public, the waning of the influence of the 
monarchical party and the relegation to 
obscurity in the country at large of those 
frothy, sensational, neurotic factors in 
French politics gives pleasure to the cit- 
izens of the American republic, which 
‘has so much in common with the French 
republic—politically and temperamentally 
considered. Premier Waldeck-Rousseau’s 
wisdom in recognizing the Socialist party 
in the state, in giving it representation 
in the cabinet, in leading it to take on, as 
in Germany, a less radical and more op- 
portunist policy, has had the most whole- 
some effect both on the state and on the 
party. Guidance instead of opposition 
has proved the part of wisdom. The dis- 
content of the masses has been partially 
relieved, without undue shock to the cap- 
italistic classes. Again, the course of 
the ministry in dealing with the plottings 
of the ultramontane, clerical party of 
the Roman Catholic Church has been ad. 
mirable. The church has been taught 
that the state is supreme; that clerical 
associations must conform to law, and 
that the monastic orders are not to be 
permitted to flourish at the expense of 
the regular clergy of the church. At the 
same time nothing has been done to make 
it possible for any loyal Catholic or for 
the pope to say with reason that the 
church as such was being persecuted, or 
that the terms of the formal compact 
between them were being altered. 
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-Tealm of government, and judge and act. 


The recent assassina- 
Russian Revolution tion of M. Sipiaguine, 
Russian minister of the interior, known 
in St. Petersburg society as Dikia Svinia 
or wild beast, is but one of many inci- 
dents in Russian recent history which, 
despite the rigidness of the censorship, 
have become known, and tell the world 
that Russia must for a time center her 
attention at home, and not on Manchuria 
or Peking. The student class, the peas. 
antry and the working men are aroused. 
They are destroying property, refusing to 
attend lectures, razing to the ground the 
property of their employers and the no- 
bility, and—most significant of all— 
calmly await the coming of the military, 
which at last has shown that it will not 
fire on the disaffected. So long as the 
throne was confident of the support of the 
army it felt secure, But that hope is 
shattered now, and soldiers who have 
proved mutinous are being sent off with 
the revolting students to far-away por- 
tions of the empire. In the presence of 
such general discontent and rebellion as 
now infects every portion of European 
Russia, it is not surprising that rumors 
of the Czar’s intention to proclaim con; 
stitutiooal government are heard once 
more. Themad violence of Nihilism de- 
feated this reform once by its cruel 
taking off of Alexander II. in 1881. But 
now the internal tumult proceeds from 
classes that cannot be dealt with as were 
the anarchists. When the student, the 
peasant and the working man join hands, 
the oligarchy of the bureaucracy about 
the Czar would better give way. Given 
constitutional rights, both the people and 
Czar would be better off than now, the 
Czar being freed from the ring of self- 
seekers that now hedge him about and 
being furnished with advisers nearer the 
masses ; and the people, of course, coming 
into a heritage from which they too long 
have been deprived. 


The letters from China 

cote ere by Arthur Smith, Tim- 
gowpne€ —_othy Richard, D. Z. Shef- 
field—veteran missionaries—coincide in 
point of view with those of Mr. Morri- 
son, the London Times representative in 
Peking. They all are suspicious of reform 
carried out by officials who are not in 
sympathy with reform. They long for 
reform by reformers. They have agreed, 
also, in intimating that so long as the 
Roman Catholic missionaries backed by 
France insist on falling back on the con- 
cession extorted by force which permits 
the Roman Catholic hierarchy to invade 
the realm of state and hold quasi official 
positions as judges and executioners in 
cases involving the rights of converts, 
there must be constant animosity on the 
part of the natives, and attacks on the 
mission stations and the missions. The 
news of the past week from south China 
confirms the prophecy. Jesuit priests 
have been murdered, and a general upris- 
ing is reported in certain sections owing 
to the exactions of the tax gatherer, who 
not only is collecting enough to pay the 
indemnities due the foreigner, but is ex- 
acting his ‘“‘squeeze.” The more intelli- 
gent Chinese, of course, can and do differ- 
entiate between the attitude of the Prot- 
estant and the Roman Catholic mission- 
aries on this matter of intrusion into the 
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accordingly. But the ignorant and super- 
stitious natives cannot always be ex- 
pected to do this ; and consequently mis- 
sionary work in general suffers. Once 
aroused the anti-foreign sentiment sweeps 
the guilty and the innocent before it. 


ic hinds Whatever satisfaction 
bnccamy nine rl the Anglo Japanese 
tralian Point of View treaty may have given 

in other parts of the 
empire, it has given none in Australia. 
If there is one thing on which the masses 
in the newly-formed commonwealth have 
set their heart, it is the exclusion of the 
colored races. In Queensland, where the 
very existence of a great sugar-growing 
industry is threatened by the removal of 
Kanakas from the tropical districts of 
that state, the popular vote placed repre- 
sentatives in the Federal Parliament 
who voted steadily for the bill whose ob- 
ject is the exclusion of colored peoples. 
A Japanese commissioner who recently 
visited Australia pointed out the possi- 
bilities of trade between the common- 
wealth and Japan; but with the Austra- 
lian democrats this is not a question of 
trade, but of race. They are prepared to 
sacrifice a good deal in order to keep 
Australia white, and save it from being 
whitey-brown or dusky. Australia will 
not lend a favorable ear to suggestions 
from Mr, Chamberlain that an exception 
should be made in the law to favor Japa- 
nese immigrants. 





The Cost of Our Theological 
Schools 


The Congregationalists have four theo- 
logical schools in New England—Bangor 
with twenty.three students, Andover with 
fourteen, Hartford with eighty-one, and 
Yale with ninety-six. The four schools 
are giving instruction to 214 persons, in- 
cluding post graduates and those pursu- 
ing special courses. Methodists have 
one theological seminary in New Eng- 
land. It is connected with Boston Uni 
versity and has 197 students. The cost 
of maintaining this institution is about 
one-eighth of the cost of our four schools, 
while it is preparing nearly the same 
number of students for the ministry. 

Congregationalists are facing a finan- 
cial problem which includes a moral ques- 
tion. It costs nearly eight times as much, 
on an average, to educate a candidate in 
these four institutions for the pastorate 
of a Congregational church as it does to 
educate a candidate for the pastorate of 
a Methodist church. The former product 
is not valued more highly than the latter 
by many of our churches, for they often 
choose a graduate of the Methodist school 
in preference to those of our own schools. 
Is it wise or right to spend so much more 
than is necessary to furnish the best edu- 
cation for ministers, when we have so 
many schools in foreign lands dependent 
on us which are in conditions of desperate 
need ? 

These four schools are not needed in 
order to anticipate an increasing demand 
for ministers. The supply, it is true, is 
diminishing. Within nine years the stu- 
dents in attendance on the seven Con- 
gregational schools in the United States 
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have decreased from 522 to 359. Yet on 
a recent Saturday forty ministers were 
ready to preach the next day at the call 
of the Bureau of Ministerial Supply in 
Boston, as we learn from its secretary, 
and only two churches were asking for 
preachers. The warmest discussion in 
the recent New England Methodist Con- 
ference meeting in Boston was over 
the action of presiding elders admitting 
six young ministers into membership, 
and the conference refused to approve 
the action of the elders. It was urged 
with pathetic earnestness that no places 
could be found for the new men without 
crowding out of work valuable men al- 
ready in the conference. 

The logical and necessary step under 
present conditions is to lessen the num- 
ber of our seminaries or to affiliate them 
with some other institutions in such a 
way as will reduce the cost of maintain- 
ing them and increase their advantages. 
The responsibility for such action rests 
with the trustees of these schools. 

It happens that the necessity at this 
time is greatest with our oldest semi- 
nary, Andover. It has now five pro- 
fessors, while other seminaries have 
several more. Hartford, for example, 
Hastwelve. Either Andover must largely 
increase its equipment, which means the 
use of funds much beyond its income, or 
it must be content with a very limited 
number of students. It is important 
that the mind of the churches should be 
expressed on this subject while it is open. 
We invite brief communications on the 
question, What ought to be done with 
Andover Seminary ? 





Congregationalism in Western 
Pennsylvania 


A new association of eighteen Congre- 
gational churches formed at Pittsburg 
last week affords an instructive illustra- 
tion of the value of Congregational prin- 
ciples in our religious and social national 
life. These churches hold services in 
four languages, Slavic, Swedish, Welsh 
and English. They represent peoples of 
widely different traditions, customs and 
temperaments. Their members are to a 
large extent employed in the great manu- 
facturing enterprises of iron and steel 
which bring together in common inter- 
ests and antagonisms workmen of many 
nationalities. 

Of necessity the churches composed of 
foreigners are limited to those under- 
standing their own language. Gradually 
as the children of the families connected 
with them grow up, the English language 
grows in use in the Sunday school and 
publicservices. Congregational churches 
naturally attract those of independent 
character who prefer to administer in 
democratic fashion their own ecclesiasti- 
cal affairs. But these churches would 
not survive without association with 
others. They are too far away from 
other associations of Congregational 
churches to get much practical benefit 
from them. Hence their coming to- 
gether in this initial meeting was of un- 
usual interest. 

An association of seven Welsh churches 
has existed in this region for a number of 
years. They are deeply attached to their 
own language, and proud of their nation- 
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ality. Yet with characteristic generosity 
they voted to merge themselves in the 
larger body and to transfer to its treas- 
ury a considerable fund. 

Perhaps no association of churches in 
the whole country includes such diverse 
elements as this one of Pittsburg and 
vicinity. Here appeared men whose birth 
and training had been in New England, 
some who had lived in the Southern and 
Middle Western States, in the mining 
regions of Northern Michigan, in the 
Welsh mining districts, in Central Europe, 
in Denmark and Sweden. Some of them 
had had experience in various religious 
bodies. But their ideas of the democracy 
and fellowship of Congregationalism were 
clear and positive, and more highly 
valued by them than by many Congrega- 
tionalists who have not known by experi- 
ence the ideas underlying other ecclesi- 
astical polities. The laymen as well as 
the ministers who took part in the meet- 
ings were able men. Their knowledge 
of the principles of Congregationalism, 
their appreciation of the value of fellow- 
ship, their earnest Christian spirit are 
not surpassed in the conferences of our 
churches in New England. 

This association illustrates the useful- 
ness of our national benevolent societies. 
Many of these churches would not have 
been organized, nor would this association 
have been formed but for the aid of these 
societies. A number of years ago a Sun- 
day school was started, with the assist- 
ance of our Sunday School Society, by an 
Englishman in Braddock, employed in 
the steel works. This gentleman, a dele- 
gate from the church which grew out of 
that Sunday school, and one of the most 
influential and active Congregationalists 
of the region, was elected moderator of 
the association. In his address he spoke 
of the isolation he had experienced in 
his religious life and said that he might 
not have remained a Congregationalist if 
he had not had during all these years The 
Congregationalist in his home, which kept 
him in touch with the denomination. 
Nearly all these churches have not only 
received money from the Home Mission- 
ary and Church Building Societies, but 
counsel and guidance from their officers, 
and owe much of their progress, if not 
their life, to these organizations. 

In no other way, probably, than in a 
Congregational body of churches could 
Slavs, Swedes, Welshmen, Englishmen and 
Yankees thus come to know one another 
in mutual esteem and Christian brother- 
hood. The value is great of such associ- 
ations in an industrial community where 
relations between capital and labor are 
so sensitive and where such immense in- 
terests are at stake. Our polity intro- 
duces elements which are needed there 
to foster that knowledge of the teachings 
of Jesus Christ and that brotherhood in 
him without which industrial peace in 
the future of our country cannot be as- 
sured. We returned from this Pittsburg 
meeting with a fresh conviction that 
Congregationalists are not fully awake 
to their mission and their opportunities. 





And still our Good Cheer number continues 
to radiate sunshine far and wide. Dr. James 
Stalker writes from Glasgow that it stimu- 
lated him to preach a sermon on Good 
Cheer, while a Massachusetts pastor says: 
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“Employing excerpts from your paper and 
from other sources, we had last evening a 
‘Good Cheer’ service participated in by old 
and young, thirty individuals taking some 
part in the program. Owing to an unusually 
large registration of mill-hands, nearly all for- 
eigners recently naturalized, our town voted 
license for the first time in many years. Our 
Good Cheer service came in opportunely to 
help us see ‘ blue sky ’ elsewhere.”’ 





Those Sunday Blue Laws 


In 1887 the Massachusetts’ legislature 
revised the laws of the state in regard to 
the observance of the Lord’s Day in 
order to make the laws correspond to 
public sentiment. Things which hitherto 
had been prohibited were permitted in 
the way of occupation and trade on the 
ground that the public necessity required 
it. But in 1895 it was found advisable to 
permit the sale of tobacco on Sunday. 
This also was put on the ground of neces- 
sity, for tobacco was held to be as neces- 
sary for some people as food is for others. 

Now it is claimed that a further ad- 
justment is necessary between the law 
and public opinion and that the people 
require the sale of ice cream, soda water 
and confectionery on the Lord’s Day. 
The petitioners appear to be those who 
wish to sell rather than those who want 
to buy, and they constitute a special class 
of traders—druggists and newsdealers. 
But the pretense of necessity has been 
dropped wholly. During the argument 
in the House in behalf of the bill, it was 
never urged that it was necessary for the 
people that they be allowed to buy these 
articles, but there was plenty of ridicule 
of “the blue laws” and much emphasis 
upon the sentiment of the people in favor 
of the desired change. The vote on the 
bill was 112 in favor to 17 against. 

These facts show the rapid deteriora- 
tion of the public sentiment regarding 
public observance of Sunday during the 
last fifteen years. Now that the stage 
has been passed of insisting upon the 
necessity of the sale of any article, it 
would be no great change to admit the 
free opening of all stores on Sunday. 
Under the standard just set up, there 
is no place where the line can be drawn. 
The only requisite for the total oblitera- 
tion of the day of rest is the demand of a 
sufficient number of people that stores be 
opened. 

Whatever theory of the Sunday be 
adopted by the statesman arguing the 
case in the abstract, the plain truth for 
the people as a whole is that they regard 
the weekly day of rest as a divine insti- 
tution, and that the only works to be per- 
mitted on that day are those of necessity 
and mercy. We have passed the point of 
insisting upon this standard. Are we not 
bound to return to it? The question to 
be answered practically by each person 
who helps to make public opinion is this: 
“As a matter of obedience to the God 
who established the day of regt and wor- 
ship and in the interest of such a day for 
all the people, am I not willing to forbear 
purchasing those things which are not a 
necessity for me?” If the impulse to 
Sunday observance is put upon the person 
as something from within, which he ren- 
ders gladly and lovingly, as due to a per- 
sonal God, and is not forced by outside 
pressure which he would like to break 
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just for the sake of asserting his individ- 
ual power, then it is quite possible for 
the sentiment of the community to reach 
the point where it will say: “We are 
glad to recognize our duty and we will 
obey.” 





The Forgiving Spirit 


The greatest thing in the universe is 
love. The superlative grace of love is 
its disposition to forgive. The forgive- 
ness of the divine love removes the 
sin that estranges man from God, and 
thus makes possible perfect fellowship 
in righteousness. The mission of the 
Christ was to incarnate this forgiving 
love of God. 

This is the heart of the gospel. Man 
needed, God demanded no other atone- 
ment than this—that man should know 
of a truth that divine love forgives and 
receives the penitent. The sacrifice of 
the cross is God’s supreme attestation 
of that reassuring truth. 

The sole and necessary condition of 
forgiveness is a sincere purpose to for- 
sake evil and live righteously. Without 
this purpose the one great object of for- 
giveness would be defeated. 

It is sometimes said that nature knows 
no forgiveness, the implication being that 
nature refutes the central teaching of 
the gospel. The claim is not true. If 
nature’s forces are sternly retributive, 
they are also graciously remedial. If na- 
ture wounds, she also heals. Moreover, 
the object of all the punishment which 
nature inflicts is to warn and save the 
disobedient. To the obedient nature is 
both benefactor and friend. But even 
were it true that there is nothing in na- 
ture akin to forgiveness, it would not 
prove that divine love may not and does 
not forgive. Nor does love cease to be 
just when it forgives, as is sometimes 
alleged. The charge rests on a miscon- 
ception of what forgiveness implies. 
Love does not condone the sin it forgives; 
it does not save man from many of the 
natural consequences of sin. 

Love ceases to be true love when it re- 
fuses to forgive. The forgiving spirit 
may be defined as that disposition of the 
heart which loving peace and righteous- 
ness uses all just means to promote them. 
This forgiving spirit of a perfect love 
man is commanded to manifest toward 
his fellowmen. He is to forgive freely, 
gladly, all who need and ask forgiveness, 
as God forgives. His salvation depends 
on it. 

The teachings of Christ are plain: 
man will not be forgiven if he refuses to 
forgive. The same law which denies ad- 
mittance to the kingdom of heaven te 
the dishonest and impure shuts out the 
unforgiving. The reason is obvious. To 
refuse to forgive is itself a sin which must 
be forsaken if love is to have her perfect 
work. To cherish malice is Satanic: to 
forgive is divine, 

The forgiving love of God makes pos- 
sible a true life with God. That same 
forgiving love ruling the hearts of men 
is the sole bond and pledge of a perfect 
human fellowship. 





It is significant that already the Christian 
press of England, representing those con- 
cerned for the suppression of the opium traffic, 
is beginning to intimate that since Great 





Britain and Japan have allied themselves for 
defense of Chinese autonomy it may be that 
Great Britain, through Japan’s example and 
persuasion, will give up the state-protected, 
state encouraged traffic in opium between 
India and China. 





In Brief 


“Our cause is just, our union is perfect.” 
Theclergymen and funeral directors of Louis- 
ville, Ky., have agreed to have no more Sun- 
day funerals than are imperatively demanded. 


Mr, J. Pierpont Morgan has a $50,000 Bible. 
A fifty-cent Bible has the same truth and is 
equally able to make wise unto salvation those 
who use itaright. The best things in life are 
as accessible to the poor as to the rich. 


The pastor of Oak Park, Ill., Rev. Dr. W. 
FE. Barton, seems to be making good use of 
his winter cruise in the Orient. He told an 
entertaining story of his traveling in Pales- 
tine in last Friday’s Boston Transcript. 


Now that the Chicago & Alton R. R. Co. 
has decided to employ no new men over 
thirty-five years of age, ministers will find 
new consolation. The dead line in their call- 
ing is much farther along than in some others. 


The Presbyterian General Assembly this 
month with its discussion of creed revision, 
and the Baptist anniversaries with their prob- 
lem of consolidation of missionary societies 
will furnish material for serious thinking to 
Congregationalists. 














Money continues to come slowly but steadily 
for the care and instruction of the helpless 
children in India. The contributions now 
amount to $8,890. Send all gifts to Treasurer 
F. H. Wiggin, American Board, Boston, mark- 
ing them, “‘ For the Indian Famine Children.” 





We have received nearly 500 responses to 
our prize offer for the best short juvenile 
story received before May 1. The careful 
examination of these manuscripts is no small 
task and we are not yet able to announce the 
winner. We hope to publish the best story in 
a June issue. 





Here come the spring meetings, many and 
important—the Presbyterian General Assem- 
bly in New York next week, the denomina- 
tional state meetings, and four weeks hence 
the National Home Missionary Seciety at 
Syracuse. Then the multitude of summer 
assemblages will be scattering their alluring 
forecasts at our feet. The saving factor in 
the case is that in a free country a man can 
take his pick. 


It is announced that the President of the 
United States has promised to attend the 
celebration of the home missionary centennial 
of the Presbyterians, te be held in Carnegie 
Hall during the sessions of the General As- 
sembly in New York city. No work for the 
welfare of the nation deserves more to be 
honored by the presence of its chief executive 
than that which lays the foundations of reli- 
gion in its expanding territory. 


The bills introduced in Congress to forbid 
the sale of liquor in all Government buildings 
are aimed especially at the bars which are 
found at the immigrant station on Ellis Island, 
New York Harbor, and in the public build- 
ings in the District of Columbia. It ought to 
be easy witha Duteh Reformed President, a 
Methodist Secretary of the Treasury and a 
Senate made up of men most of whom are 
professed Christians to get such legislation. 


The many ministers in and around Boston 
and other persons bookishly inclined who 
have been in the habit of browsing in N. J. 
Bartlett’s bookshop on Cornhill will miss 
hereafter its courteous, intelligent head. Mr. 
Bartlett died at his Andover home last Satur- 
day, at the age of sixty-nine. He expected in 
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early years to be a minister, but he made his 
calling a channel of ministration to many, and 
was a noble type of the old-time purveyor of 
books. 





Fancy Paul saying to the churches over 
which he had an unofficial but none the less 
vitally effective supervision what Bishop 
Lawrence said to the clergy of the Massa- 
chusetts Protestant Episcopal diocese the 
other day: “‘For many bits of business the 
telephone eliminates distance. I have no 
desire to pass my life at the end of a telephone, 
but I mention these things to show how com- 
pact we are, how easily we can work together, 
and how, if we organize well, we can marshall 
our forces.” 





The name of May Riley Smith will always 
be remembered by those who have known 
sorrow and spiritual darkness as the author 
of the familiar poem beginning “Sometime 
when all life’s lessons have been learned.” 
We are happy to publish this week a new 
poem from her addressed also to those in 
bereavement, and not unworthy to be com- 
pared with the earlier one, perhaps even sur- 
passing it in its tender, comforting strain. 
The author writes of it: “If I ever put my 
heart in a piece of verse I did in this.” 

The seventy-sixth annual meeting of the 
Home Missionary Society is to be held in Syra- 
cuse, N. Y., June 3-5. The most important 
business before the meeting is discussed on 
our editorial pages. A program is announced 
which will insure a local attendance more than 
sufficient to fill the andience-room of Plymouth 
Church, “But it ought to bring delegates from 
all over the country. Rev. Dr. N. D. Hillis 
will preach the annual sermon. News will be 
brought from various fields, from Maine to 
Southern California and from Arizona to 
Cuba. Besides, representative Congregation- 
alists will make addresses and the meeting 
will mark the progress of our home missionary 
work and prophesy its future. 





The Vassar-Wellesley debate was the first 
of its kind between representatives of women’s 
colleges. But it was so worthily sustained 
and brought out such a generous spirit of 
victors and vanquished that it will no doubt 
be followed by many others. One would not 
have supposed the question of government 
subsidy for American shipping would be a 
theme of chief interest to young women. But 
the debaters proved themselves to be incipi- 
ent legislators, relying on well-stated argu- 
ments to win their case, and appreciating 
those of their opponents. The Vassar girls 
were jubilant over their victory, but they pro- 
tested that they thought they were beaten 
until the decision of the judges was an- 
nounced. The Wellesley students were gra- 
cious hostesses. One of them said: “It would 
have been awful if we had won. They are 
going to be here all day tomorrow.” 





The prudence and the sense of justice of 
Archbishop Williams, the eminent New Eng- 
land Roman Catholic prelate, seem to have 
been the qualities which have most endeared 
him to men. The clergy under him seldom 
have appealed to Rome for reversal of his 
edicts because he so uniformly has governed 
according to law and equity, shielding the 
priests from aggressions of the bishops, hold- 
ing the bishops and priests strictly to law, 
but showing no favoritism. So in his defense 
of Catholicism he has resorted to “gentle 
suasion and cogent reasoning in a kindly 
spirit.” He has trusted to passive resistance 
and to steady promulgation of what he believed 
to be the truth rather than to violent opposi- 
tion and a stirring up of religious and racial 
prejudices and convictions. Consequently he 
is beloved and respected. Archbishop Cor- 
rigan of New York, who has just died, was of 
a different mold, and was the head of the party 
in the church least in sympathy with Ameri- 
can and Protestant ideals. 
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Governor Dole’s 


The presence in this vicinity for a week of 
Gov. Sanford B. Dole of Hawaii has afforded 
an excellent opportunity of taking the man’s 
measure and gaining first-hand information 
touching conditions in those distant islands 
which were annexed to the United States four 
years ago. In every particular the Governor 
seems to be the type of man which this coun- 
try ought to select for positions of great power 
and opportunity in our new dependencies. A 
six-footer, straight as an Indian, with a long 
white beard and a look that blends mildness 
and firmness, Governor Doleisa man whom you 
would pick out of a crowd and look at twice. 
His physical distinction is matched by a mind 
of uncommon insight and strength. He was 
an associate judge of the Supreme Court 
before his fellow-citizens laid hold upon him 
to take the presidency of the republic that 
grew up ina nightin 1893, when patience with 
the rule of Queen Liliuokalani had been tried 
beyond endurance, and in nearly ten subse- 
quent years he has guided the little ship of 
state through many troublous seas and brought 
it into a comparatively calm harbor, although 
Hawaii has still its problems to solve. 

Governor Dole came here from Washington, 
where he had long interviews with President 
Roosevelt, which resulted, as already an- 
nounced, in an excellent understanding be- 
tween the men, and an entire vindication of 
the Governor from certain allegations of po- 
litical opponents. While in Boston Governor 
Dole was the guest of the Congregational 
Club and of the Twentieth Century Club, 
speaking fitting words on each occasion. His 
cousin, Rev. Charles F. Dole, of Jamaica 
Plain, brought together one evening a number 
of relatives in a delightful family reunion. 
Dr. A. S. Twombly of Newton, who became 
well acquainted with Governor Dole during 
his residence of four months in Honolulu, 
opened his house on Wednesday evening to 
fifty or sixty gentlemen, who paid their com- 
pliments to the Governor. 

Perhaps as significant and useful a func- 
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tion as any during the week was a luncheon 
given by Gorham B. Gilman, so long consul 
at Boston for the Hawalian republic. He 
assembled around a table at Young’s a con- 
genial company composed chiefly of editors-in- 
chief of the Boston dailies, two or three rep: 
resentatives of Boston organizations of mer- 
chants, Dr. Plumb, chairman of the Pruden- 
tial Committee of the American Board, and 
several other ministers. There were no set 
speeches, but for more than two hours the 
newspaper men present plied him with ques- 
tions, the straightforward answers to which, 
in the case of each man present, increased his 
stock of practical knowledge touching Hawai- 
ian affairs. 

While believirg that limited suffrage would 
for the present be better for the islands, Gov. 
ernor Dole and his official associates accept 
the action of Congress in conferring practi. 
cally universal suffrage and are trying to make 
the best of it. He believes that, with good 
appointments from Washington and by means 
of educational! processes now at work, the 
islands will register constant progress. Free 
trade exists with the United States and new 
industries are developing. The islands will 
be able to supply California with fruit during 
the periods of the year when it is not being 
grown there. 

The Governor has two years more to serve. 
He has large veto power and appoints the 
judges of the lower courts. He believes that 
to early mi-sionary effort is due largely the 
measure of civilization which the country 
now possesses. He commends the missionary 
work now going forward under the direction 
of the Hawaiian Evangelization Board and 
its competent executive, Rev. O. P. Emerson. 
Having lived all his life in the islands, the 
Governor knows the natives well and ranks 
them higher than the native population of 
New Zealand or the Philippines. 

Governor Dole left last Monday evening for 
the Pacific coast, and expects to be back in 
Honolulu in about three weeks. 


In and Around New York 


The Tabernacle People in New Quarters 

The surroundings were a bit strange last 
Sunday, but the congregation settled itself 
into its new auditorium in Mendelssohn Hall 
with no complaints, and every determination 
to make itself comfortable. The hall is really 
a fine one, with a splendid organ. The 850 
seats were all occupied at the morning service. 
The new choir, under direction of Mr. Sumner 
Salter, was in place and sang well. The 
soprano is Mrs. Jessica DeWolf, the alto, 
Miss Margaret G. Keys, the tenor, Mr. Tom 
Beynon and the bass, Mr. Grant Odell. 
Soprano and alto come from St. Thomas’s Epis- 
copal choir, which last Sunday replaced its 
mixed chorus with a vested choir of men and 
boys. Dr. Jefferson observed that new sur- 
roundings might suggest two new leaves to 
be turned, greater promptness in getting to 
services, and more regular attendance upon 
week night prayer meeting, He announced 
that thus far 519 persons have heeded the call 
for money for the various funds, and had 
pledged more than $10,000. 


Return of the Ogden Party 

Almest the entire party which Mr. Robert 
C. Ogden took South with him remained 
throughout the tour and returned with him 
last Saturday, loud in praise of their host and 
enthusiastic over Southern prospects, indus- 
trial as well as educational. Dr. Robert Mac- 
Kenzie said he had had another striking evi- 
dence of the way the East takes serious hold 
of big problems. Mr. Ogden reported con- 
ditions this time far better than any previous 





year, and the movement in behalf of Southern 
education to be on a working basis. 

The impression gained by Mr. William Jay 
Schieffelin was altogether hopeful and in- 
spiring. He said: “ None of our party could 
fail to be convinced of the eagerness of the 
Southern people for education, of the intense 
interest they took in the conference at Athens, 
and of the earnest welcome which they gave 
to the offers of co-operation in establishing 
schools in the rural districts, to further the 
primary object of the whole movement, re- 
peatedly defined as ‘to furnish a good Eng- 
lish education to every American child.’ A 
majority of those met strongly approved of 
education for blacks as well as for whites, 
and Southern approval of Tuskegee and 
Booker T. Washington is universal. A 
friendly welcome to us Northerners was 
marked, and whenever the names of Presi- 
dent Lineoln and General Lee were men- 
tioned, hearty applause showed that we are 
now one country, with no dividing line. 
None of the visitors will ever forget the warm, 
open-hearted hospitality with which we were 
everywhere treated. The most encouraging 
sign, it seems to me, is the firm intention of 
the Southern whites to secure education, and 
their faith that such education will solve the 
race question. All will then have the power 
to be self-respecting and self-supporting mem- 
bers of the community, the races living side 
by side in friendship, without necessity or 
desire for intimate social relations.” 

Mr. Hamilton W. Mabie said: “Conditions 
are decidedly hopeful. A great wave is 
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spreading over the South, and everybody is 
falling into line. Even governors are pro. 
nouncing for universal education. Every. 
where I heard the note of progress.’’ Mr. W. 
H. Baldwin, Jr., said the combination now 
under way would compare with combinations 
of capital for trade operations, and empha- 
sized the statement of Dr. Buttrick favoring 
80 far as possible the use of existing channels 
of benevolence rather than the creation of 
new ones. 


Free Lectures for Adults 

Thirteen years ago New York started a 
movement for free evening lectures to parents 
and adults, to be given in schoolhouses occu- 
pied by children in the daytime. During 
these years there has been little strife for 
lecturers with big names. Instead, men and 
women who know their subjects, could talk 
pleasingly, and who would give their time 
for modest remuneration, feeling themselves 
to be doing good as well as earning some- 
thing, have been the staffs presented each 
year. The wisdom of such course is shown, 
first, in the development of a corps of lec. 
turers— by no means the least valuable as- 
set of the movement—and, second, in an at- 
tendance last year of 900,000 persons. The 
lectures are now given in all boroughs, and 
in about 100 different places. The opening 
of several parish houses, where schoolhouses 
were not available, was a feature of last year. 
Dr. Henry M. Leipziger, who has been at the 
head of the movement from the beginning, 
is a Jew of high standing, having been special 
preacher this last winter in Temple Emann- El, 
just now without a rabbi and the foremost 
place of Hebrew worship in the world. He 
thinks schoolhouses ought to be opened for 
lectures on Sunday afternoons, and urges 
that new ones provide accommodations ex- 
pressly for adults past what is now counted 
the school age. The movement is supported 
by the city as part of its public schoo) ex- 
penditure. ©. N. A. 





Striking Utterances 


The only shots that count are the shots that 
hit.— President Roosevelt to the United States 
Navy graduates at Annapolis. 


How are college men to help better con- 
ditions? Itisasimple path. Practice broth- 
erhood and study men. Know something of 
the working men. They are « fine, clean lot 
of men.— Rv. W. S. Rainsford. 


I have not yet reached that point where I 
am ready to admit that there are not Ameri- 
cans fit to be trusted with the interests of our 
people in the sure faith that they will adminis- 
ter them with an eye single to the benefit of 
their words and the honor of their country.— 
Senator Lodge. 


The American people will no more submit 
to commercial despotism than they would to 
governmental despotism, and the tendency in 
the one case can be and will be as easily 
thwarted as the tendency in the other.—Gor- 
ernor Cummins of Iowa, in address before 
Republican Club. 


The republic has put up its flag in those 
islands, and the flag will stay there. With 
righteousness must go strength to make that 
righteousness of avail, and in the names of 
the mighty men of the past I ask each man 
here to do his part in seeing that this nation 
remains true in deed as well as in word to the 
ideals of the past; to remember that we can 
no more afford to show weakness than we 
ean afford to do wrong.— President Rooser|t 
at the Congress of the Sons of the American 
Revolution. 


Home Missionary Fund 








A Pee. oii RGA. $2.00 
A Friend, Pittsfield, Mass. .. bee divee 2.00 
A Friend, New London, Ct........-. ..--+0+-2++e%+ 3.00 
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Evolution and the Doctrine of Sin 


How the Law of the Survival of the Fittest Emphasizes Rather than Relieves the Reality of Sin 


By Rev. Winpert L, ANDERSON, Exeter, N. H. 


The term evolution naturally makes an 
optimistic impression. Its instinctive 
suggestion is that every thing will come 
out right in the end. If all things are on 
the way to good, there is no occasion for 
anxiety, no ground for condemnation, no 
place for the conception of sin. : 

Such a conception of the world is radi- 
cally different from that view of it in- 
herited in the tradition of the church. 
This world of pleasant drift and happy 
outcomes is not the ruined world of the 
Bible, nor the fallen world of theology, 
nor the redeemed world of the gospel. 
This popular interpretation of evolution 
goes far to account for “the waning con- 
sciousness of sin” and the consequent 
loss of power in evangelical religion. 
Even if it be maintained that the church 
shows undiminished vigor, beyond her 
borders there is increasing indifference 
to a redemptive gospel. 

These prevalent inferences from evolu- 
tionary phrases are by no means war- 
ranted by scientific principles. On the 
contrary, the doctrine of evolution, cor- 
rectly stated, gives remarkable re-enforce- 
ment to those more strenuous views of sin 
which are essential to sound morals and 
earnest piety. As evolution becomes 
better understood certain elements of tle 
new teaching cannot fail of their proper 
effect. The result must be a reaction. 

That optimistic temper cannot survive 
a more diligent study of the facts. While 
it is true that a line of progress can be 
traced from the beginning to the present, 
a section of which is included between 
the lowest forms of life and man, it is 
an utter misrepresentation to say that 
everything is on the way toward the 
highest conditions. It seems to be the 
fact, rather, that divergence from that 
path of progress can never be retraced. 
An unimaginable profusion of forms has 
developed in all conceivable directions. 
Evolution is not so well represented by 
a ladder with round above round as by a 
wheel with many spokes. Man is at the 
end of a spoke rather than on the top- 
most round of the ladder. 

Under the laws of nature the forms of 
life corresponding to many spokes of the 
wheel may be degenerate as estimated 
from the ideal point of view. Natural 
selection does no more than fit living 
things to their environments. Whether 
there be retrogression or progress depends 
upon the character of the environment. 
The environments which compel improve- 
ment seem to be arranged with reference 
to a single line of ascent, affording con- 
vincing evidence of the presence and 
power of that divine environment in 
which all things subsist. The optimistic 
view of the world finds its support in the 
purpose of a personal God who uses the 
method of evolution rather than in any 
necessities of the method itself. The 
laws of evolution have no bias in favor 
of progress. Variety of life, arrested de- 
velopment and degeneration are conspic- 
uous facts; and most impressive of all is 
the hopeless impotence that prevails ex- 
cept in the favored line. 


The principle of the survival of the 
fittest suggests an easy optimism only 
to the thoughtless. It means, of course, 
a happy outcome, but the final blessed- 
ness is only for the elect. It is written 
all over the world that strait is the gate, 
and narrow is the way, which leadeth 
unto life, and few there be that find it. 
It is difficult to see why evolution has 
taken such a roseate form in the popular 
imagination. The one method of advance 
is by death. The unfit are mercilessly 
destroyed. A doctrine of retribution is 
suggested terrific in its thorough ferocity. 
Analogy might mislead, but there is much 
more than analogy. The identical princi- 
ple under which the unfit perish appears 
in human history. When the. environ- 
ment becomes social and moral, and lack 
of adaptation is nothing else than sin, 
there is no relaxation in the stern law. 

Yet more important is that misconcep- 
tion ef evolution which sees in it a de- 
nial of the fall of man. Man, it is said, 
has been coming up from brutehood. 
Where and when could he have fallen? 
How can we find a place for a fall in this 
continuous advance? Some have even 
gone so far as to conceive of an axiomatic 
impossibility, declaring that the only fall 
which fits the case is afall upward. That 
view of man coming up out of brutehood, 
bringing with him a heavy burden of bes- 
tial tendency, but going straight on into 
complete humanity and losing the pack 
from his back little by little, has a naive 
simplicity that should entitle it to a place 
among the myths. 

Granting that the story of Eden has 
the marks of a myth, it belongs to that 
great cycle which embodies fundamental 
truths, As sush we accept it and read it 
reverently and count it worthy of a place 
in the Bible. There came a moment in 
the evolution of man when for the first 
time he became a moral agent, seeing 
before him alternative courses of right 
and wrong. All before that critical mo- 
ment to the beginning of time was inno- 
cence—brutal, but not sinful. There was 
no sin until man, the newly evolved man, 
chose the wrong. After that there was 
no more innocence. The race was in- 
volved in the corruption from which to 
this hour it has not escaped. This wrong 
choice cannot be located in history; the- 
oretically it must have been and it con- 
stitutes a fall of man. 

It is unjust to the orders of life before 
man to charge upon them responsibility 
for what man is. Those vast ages were 
Edenic in their innocence. There was no 
sin until man, developei into a new life 
of the spirit, a veritable child of God 
clothed in flesh, became conscious of ob- 
ligation he did not meet, confronted duty 
from which he turned away, and passed 
under the haunting condemnation of his 
conscience. It was such a tragedy as is 
told in those significant chapters of Gen- 
esis. It is impossible to conceive the 
change from the primordial innocence to 
the actual state after man appeared with- 
out the fall, and only an unreflecting 
view of evolution can interpret the ascent 


of man as if it were a steady progress 
along an upward way. 

There is one other fact which a 
thorough study of evolution ascertains. 
As we advance to the higher stages there 
is a change in the elements which consti- 
tute fitness to survive. Adaptation to 
environment is always the condition de- 
manded ; but as the environment changes 
the qualities that suit it change. Low 
down on the scale physical strength is of 
prime importance. A stage higher men- 
tal sagacity counts most. At last moral 
character is paramount, 

To one who knows it only in its current 
phrases evolution is chiefly a struggle for 
existence of the type which prevailed 
during the long ages when there was 
naught but violence in the earth. Na 
ture seems to be on the side of the strong 
arm, or at least on the side of the cun- 
ning brain. It is a ready inference that 
the laws of nature make it easy for every 
kind of tyranny and extortion. There 
seems to be a certain vindication of 
human injustice and selfishness, which 
are the essence of sin, as if they harmon- 
ized with the deepest movement of the 
world. Is it not a law of nature that the 
weak should go down before the strong ? 
Is it not a law of nature that the mighty 
should monopolize the earth? It can 
hardly be doubted that the prevalence of 
the doctrine of evolution, falsely ex- 
pounded, has made the outbreak of self- 
seeking at the present time seem less 
wicked than it is; and that these concep- 
tions prevent denouncing all that vio- 
lates the Golden Rule and it as sin. 

But this is to misunderstand evolution, 
which teaches that after a certain stage 
is reached and within the sphere coming 
under the higher law nothing can sur- 
vive permanently which does not corre- 
spond to a moral and spiritual environ- 
ment. There is one glorious line of prog- 
ress and along that line morality and 
Christianity shine. There is nowhere on 
earth today any conspicuous prosperity, 
any firm grasp upon permanence, apart 
from the moral and spiritual life which 
correspond to that nobler environment 
which is the later creation of God. 

It is unfortunate that the first impres- 
sions of the new philosophy are at such 
variance with the true inferences from 
its essential principles. In time it must 
become clear that a system which gives 
no warrant for indiscriminate optimism, 
which employs pitiless destruction for its 
working method, which requires the af- 
firmation of a fall from the standards 
which come into view in the fullness of 
time, which finally brings mankind under 
the stern judgment of a moral environ- 
ment, is incompatible with the holiday 
spirit in which sin in some circles is con- 
templated. It is a strange reversal of 
positions for science, and literature also, 
to teach a more thorough dectrine of sin 
than the modern church seems to accept. 
If a redemptive theology is to be main- 
tained, it is quite time to consider what 
advantages religion may gain from an 
alliance with science. 
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The Real Imitatio 


A Vindication of the Motto, What Would Jesus Do 


By Rev. JAMES A. BLAISDELL 


The theme of Phillips Brooks’s first 
sermon was The Simplicity of Jesus. 
Years afterward the great preacher real- 
ized that this simplicity was the one 
thing which the sermon had missed. 
At its heart, in truth, lay the real mes- 
sage, but concealed and diminished by 
the involving conceptions of a mind not 
yet come into Christian childlikeness. 

Something like this has been the ex- 
perience of the church. It has been 
preaching truly the genuine message, but, 
as the years have gone by, it has become 
clear that the original simplicity has 
been involved in a cloak of confusing con- 
ceptions. It is simply fact to say that 
before the conflicting methods and re- 
sults of disputing doctors the lay mind 
has come to stand in hopeless bewilder- 
ment, a bewilderment only increased by 
the lapse of years. It is not simply that 
there have been vast differences in the 
teaching of honest and able scholars as 
to historic facts, nor that these varying 
views have failed to find conclusive set- 
tlement in the type of life produced in 
those holding them, nor that it is around 
these varying doctrines that the most 
un-Christly and repulsive rabies tholo- 
gorum has gathered, nor is it the specta- 
cle of a multitude of denominations 
equally positive in their divergencies, 
nor that the modern scholarship is dis- 
turbing ancient landmarks ; but, finally, 
it is the very fact that a kind of histori- 
cal seminar, in which distinct advantage 
is with the expert scholar, has been made 
the strange highway into the kingdom of 
righteousness. 

In the midst of this bewilderment a 
new cry has arisen as the real essence 
and simplicity of Christianity, ‘‘What 
would Jesus do in my place?” A great 
revival bas swept the world both within 
and without the church. No ministry of 
Wesley or Moody compares with it in 
either the multitude of listeners or the 
profound effect. It is easy to caricature 
this vital question which it has raised, 
but the splendid fact is that the heart of 
common humanity has not misunderstood. 
It does not mean that a man is to be a 
second Jesus in following out the details 
of his life program. Such an interpre- 
tation of it is utterly mistaken, so- 
phistical and misleading. Therein the 
message is far deeper than the imitatio of 
theold Franciscans. It meansthat Jesus 
had one royal principle, that his name 
inseparably, obviously and universally is 
linked with that principle, and that this 
principle should have dominion in us. It 
is not necessary that this principle should 
work out in every life the program which 
it did in Jesus, though it is possible that 
in some respects it may, but it enthrones 
the law of the Master’s life. 

And is it asked, then, why the question 
may not be, What would God do in my 
place? Surely, why not? Has not God 
a central life principle? Is it not the 
same as Christ’s? Is Christliness any- 
thing other than Godliness? This is 


indeed the deeper way in which the more 
philosophic soul is putting it. But we 





are not all philosophers, and it is the 
blessing of our faith that the invisible 
God has been pleased to be mindful of 
his commonest children, and to give to 
us a visible revelation of himself by 
which we may live. 

To those who have learned this new 
simplicity, the old confusion has vanished 
and life has been irradiated. Science, 
philosophy, discussion and even doubt 
gather their testimony simply to re- 
enforce the conviction. The new as- 
surance is everywhere, but the greatest 
re-enforcement comes from the study of 
Christ’s central teachings. One who has 
thoughtfully reread these cannot be sur- 
prised at the words of Harnack, as 
quoted: ‘‘Not the Son but the Father 
alone belongs in the gospel as Jesus 
preached it,’’ though he may not feel 
that this is altogether a clear or complete 
statement of the matter. 

It is true, indeed, that this is not a new 
message. It has been the saving rem- 
nant in Christian preaching always and 
everywhere, and some saintly souls in 
every age have given it its true emphasis. 
For centuries it has fought to have its 
true primacy over the prevalent dogma 
and the abstruse intellect. Today it is 
coming into its own, and the world can 
never again be what it was. 

It is true again that ability is the 
Christian’s great problem. But, if the 
Christian has no ability, whence then 
comes his ability to put faith in Christ? 
If he has some ability why may he not 
begin by an effort to live according to the 
Jesus-law, assured that farther ability 
will come? This is at least the natural 
law of physical ability. Indeed, is not 
this exactly what faith is? Considering, 
too, that a man has but one life to save or 
lose, is it not the supremest ‘‘faith in 
Jesus” to risk it all on following his 
teaching? Is not such a life the best 
confession of him? According to Jesus, 
life is the highway into doctrine, not 
doctrine the highway into life ; and if it 
is frankly confessed that so-called Chris- 
tianity was formulated in apostolic times, 
it is only another proof that the imitatio 
of Jesus was the way into the knowledge 
about Jesus. Shall it not always be so? 

There is a great company today, claim- 
ing no expert theological skill, into whose 
confusion and dismay this vital question 
of the imitatio has brought illumination 
and peace. I am simply one who has felt 
with this multitude the thrill of the new 
day and thanked God. But I cannot help 
believing that Christianity is not an 
ellipse but a circle, and a circle gathered 
about obedience to the plain and indispu- 
table law of Jesus’ life, the law of God’s 
life, the law of love as its center, and that 
he who limits it in other ways has ex- 
plored only a segment of that circle. If 
this be true, what a day it will be when the 
church shall gather together its scattered 
dynamics and “its far-flung battle line” 
to plead with concentrated power the sim- 
plicity of Jesus. Then, indeed, shall 
there begin to be a new heaven and a 
new earth. 
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Closet and Altar 


OVERCOMING 
In your patience ye shall win your souls, 


It is the union of these two attributes 
of faith and patience which is the neces. 
sary condition of spiritual achievement. 
Either of these qualities without the 
other is undeveloped and imperfect. 
Nay, each is necessary to the other’s ver) 
existence.—Arthur T. Hadley. 


The crisis of life is usually the secret 
place of wrestling.—C. H. Spurgeon. 








Cease to live in the atmosphere of your 
sin, by which I mean that you must see 
to it that your mind is occupied by 
thoughts as far removed as possible from 
those in which your temptation can take 
root. It is a great mistake to loiter 
around a sin to which one’s nature is 
prone. Your moral strength will depend 
upon your spiritual tone.—R. J. Camp- 
bell. 





When God made love a motive strong 
enough to conquer sin, he embodied it in 
the life of a man. Love for the living 
Christ is the condition of our overcom- 
ing.—I. O. R. 





There is no more valuable precept in 
moral education than this, as all who 
have experience know: If we wish to 
conquer undesirable emotional tendencies 
in ourselves, we must assiduously and, 
in the first instance, cold-bloodedly go 
through the outward movements of those 
contrary dispositions which we prefer to 
cultivate.— William James. 


To keep the lamp alive, 
With oil we fill the bowl; 

’Tis water makes the willow thrive, 
And grace that fills the soul. 

The Lord’s unsparing hand 
Supplies the living stream ; 

It is not at our own command, 
But still derived from Him. 





Beware of Peter’s word, 
Nor confidently say, 
“T never will deny Thee, Lord,” 
Bat—“ Grant I never may.” 
Man’s wisdom is to seek 
His strength in God alone; 
And e’en an angel would be weak 
Who trusted in his own. 
— William Cowper. 


The best recreation is to do good, and 
all Christian custems tend to temperance. 
— William Penn. 





When a wrong cannot be forgotten, 
and yet cannot be mended, it is a good 
thing to try to define it. Measure its 
exact size. That is sure to make it look 
smaller.—A. H. K. Boyd. 


O God, grant unto us that we be 
not unwise, but understanding Thy 
will: not slothful, but diligent in 
Thy work: that we run not as un- 
certainly, nor fight Thy battles as 
those that beat the air. Whatsoever 
our hand findeth to do, may we do it 
with our might: that when. Thou 
shalt call Thy laborers to give them 
their reward, we may so have run 
that we may obtain; so have fought 
the good fight as to receive the crown 
of eternal life; through Jesus Christ 
our Lord. Amen. 
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They are out of the chaos of living, 


The wreck and débris of the years ; 

They have passed from the struggle and striving, 
They have finished their goblet of tears: 

They have ceased, one by one, from their labors, 
So weclothed them in garments of rest, 

And they entered the Chamber of Silence— 
God do for them now what is best! 


We saw not the lift of the Curtain 
Nor heard the invisible Door 


As they passed where life’s problems uncertain 
Will follow and vex them no more. 
We lingered and wept on the threshold— 
The threshold each mortal must cross— 
‘Then we laid a new wreath down upon it, 


To mark a new sorrow and loss. 


Then back to our separate places 
A little mere lonely we creep, 


‘With a little more care in our faces, 


The wrinkles a little more deep. 


And we stagger, Ah God! how we stagger, 
As we lift the old load to our back, 


A little more lonely to carry 


For want of the comrade we lack. 
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In the Silence 


By May Riley Smith, Author of ‘Sometime ”’ 
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But into our lives, whether chidden 


Or welcome, God’s comforters come ; 
His sunshine waits not to be bidden, 

His stars—they are always at home ; 
His mornings are faithful, His twilights 

Allay the day’s fever and fret ; 
And Night—kind physician—entreats us 


To slumber, and dream, and forget. 


O Spirit of Infinite Kindness, 
And gentleness passing all speech! 


Forgive when we miss in our blindness 


The comforting Hand Thou dost reach. 


Thou sendest the Spring on Thine errand 
To soften the grief of the world ; 
For us is the calm of the mountain, 


For us is the roseleaf uncurled! 


Thou art tenderer, too, than a mother, 
In the wonderful Book it is said. 

O Pillow of Comfort! what other 
So softly could cradle my head ? 


And though Thou hast darkened the Portal 


That leads where our varished ones be, 
We lean on our faith in Thy goodness, 
And leave them to Silence and Thee. 





The One Thing Needful in Missions 


We are looking for a vanacea, the church is 
indisposed. The symptoms are in the pocket, 
but the doctors differ as to the seat of the dis- 
ease, while the remedies suggested are as va- 
rious as the diagnoses. One has a forward 
movement, another a plan for evangelizing 
the world in the present generation, another 
would alter the executive committees or 
change the secretaries or federate the socie- 
ties. Others would abolish the collecting 
agencies, readmonish the pastors, or get every 
church or individual to support a missionary 
or fragment of one. These are all good rem- 
edies—provided the patient is the victim of 
thé disease for which they are specifics. 

The situation within the churches is about 
this: Societies of women of mature age are 
studying the missionary situation, our young 
people’s organizations are taking up the matter 
with zeal and sometimes with discretion, the 
men of the church are careless and are either 
voting their meager gifts to traditional causes 
or bestowing occasionally in response to emo- 
tional appeals, their pockets having been emp- 
tied of everything but small change before 
coming to church. None of the plans which 
are being applied from without, and none of 
the methods used within the church are se- 
curing or attempting to secure the one thing 
needed—a new generation of missionary 
‘Christians. 

Our recent vision of the missionary work 
has been preparing us to see that this is the 
need. We are now agreed that the work of 
missions is not a skirmish, but a campaign. 
When we believed it to bea skirmish we could 
carry on the plan by volunteers, but for this 
campaign we must stop to build West Points 
and lay out training camps for the cadets who 
shall lead the regular army who are to take 
up the unfinished war after we have laid 
down in soldiers’ graves. 

If psychology’s first message to the church 
is, Redeem humanity while it is in its child- 
hood, its second message must be, Solve the 
problem of missions by making the children 
missionaries. The proposition which I affirm 


‘ is, that the sorest need of missions today is 
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not money or schemes of reform, but system- 
atic and sensible instruction of children. 
The stewardship which Christ left to every 
generation has taken its place in the petty 
volunteer societies of the church, left to the 
haphazard of local interest and convenience. 
Our missionary anniversaries and church con- 
ferences are attended by gray heads. 

The argument for giving careful missionary 
instruction to the children is briefly this. 
Childhood is the time of habit making and of 
receiving by imitation ideals which will later 
form themselves into principles. Instruction 
given now will never be forgotten. Mission- 
ary instruction is important for the child’s 
sake as much as for the sake of future mis- 
sions. The best way to save a child’s soul is 
to get the child interested in saving some one 
else’s soul. This is the most direct means 
and makes the most unselfish character. Ado- 
lescence, the last era in childhood, is the ro- 
mantic, affectionate and upreaching period. 
It is a time when brave deeds and great lives 
fill the imagination. The biographies of great 
missionaries show that this was the age of 
their first consecration. 

I suggest authorized and enforced instruc- 
tion. By this I mean that it must be made 
a part of the church’s prescribed scheme of 
religious education. The place for this in- 
struction is not primarily in the little mission 
circle or the select company of the Endeavor- 
ers. It is in the Sunday school, the central 
educational institute of the church. This, we 
are told, is a Bible school, but we cannot 
teach the Bible perfectly unless we teach 
missions, not only the missions of the ap- 
ostolic church, but the missions of the 
present. To young children in the geography 
age we may give graphic lessons in foreign 
dress and ways, in sorrows and needs, appeal- 
ing to wonder and pity. Later we may use 
the romantic and the heroic. Missionary bi- 
ographies told as great stories are told are 
the best means of stimulating the heart both 
with emulation and ideal. 

Instruction in the Sunday school given pas- 
sively is not enough, Either the school must 


have a missionary department which works 
and gives or else the subject must be made 
more central in the Endeaver Society. Here 
we may well subordinate the matter of testi- 
mony and throw the passionate energies of 
these youths into doing something for Christ’s 
unfavored ones. For impression we must 
give instruction, but for expression, which 
the philosophers tell us is the reaction de- 
manded after impression, we must give to 
our trained cadets the vigil, the reconnois- 
sance, the march and the battlefield in the 
forms of actual service. 

With hearty acknowledgment to our ear- 
nest missionary secretaries, we need a liter- 
ature which they cannot furnish. What we 
have at the present time is most of it adapted 
to young children. Does the Mission Day- 
spring and a pious little corner in the Mis- 
sionary Herald afford what a manly boy 
needs to know about the work of the king- 
dom? Our home work has no regular means 
of reaching young people’s interest. When 
President Capen sends out his charmingly 
written letters to our Sunday schools, some 
of them actually do not know what he is talk- 
ing about. We need a literature, not only 
periodical and copious, but intended for this 
one purpose. We need stories (not in tract 
form), dramatic dialogues and crisp biograph- 
ical sketchés which have been tried and found 
usable with actual young people before they 
are published for others. We need apostles 
to boys and girls for this gospel of the king- 
dom. We need a denominational paper of 
the grade of the Pilgrim Visitor or a little 
older, or at least half the space in Congre- 
gational Work, for the neglected half of 
Christendom—the heathen children in Chris- 
tian homes. 

A quiet disintegration that is going on in 
the young people’s movement in our land, the 
restlessness in our Sunday schools, these add 
force to the plea that a man be found who shall 
conserve that which is permanent in these 
great means of nurture, watch for that which 
is new and good and, most of all, be the mis- 
sionary bishop of our children. 
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Many of our other missionary problems 
would be quietly settled by this means. The 
federation of societies will come, not by jam- 
ming them together, but by raising up a gen- 
eration that, loving all the work as one, shall 
melt them together. We need a generation 
that knows the fields se intimately and lov- 
ingly that it does not need the stimulus of a 
queer costumed photograph or of odd post- 
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marks to give it inspiration. A church with 
such an army would not need to depend upon a 
Volunteer movement, but would call its young 
men freely and imperiously. All the other 
disputed questions would be wisely solved 
if we could have not merely a few missionary 
specialists among the pastors and leaders of 
the church, buta whole generation of mission- 
ary lovers and givers. 





Religious Drifts in England 


By Albert Dawson 


** The Free Church of England ”’ 
The movement begun some eight years ago 
for the federation of British Nonconformist 
. churches is clearly going to have far greater 
results than at first was dreamed by the most 
sanguine; indeed, those who have been most 
active in stimulating and developing the proc- 
ess are beginning to feel that in a sense it is 
passing beyond their control, that it repre- 
sents a divine tendency, the issue of which 
is not yet clear. This is certain: that, having 
gone so far and done so much, this combine 
of free evangelical communions must go fur- 
ther and do more. 

The recent meetings of the National Coun- 
cil at Bradford revealed continuous progress, 
growing influence, an ever-multiplying net- 
work of agencies aiming at individual and 
social regeneration and an ever-widening area 
of operations. Probably the clue to the fu- 
ture development of this great movement may 
be found in the aspiration of the new presi- 
dent, Dr. W. J. Townsend (Methadist New 
Connexion), who, contrasting the essential 
unity of the Free Churches with the vital 
differences in the Established Church, ex- 
claimed: “I wish we could so realize this as 
to call ourselves, what we are in fact, ‘The 
Free Church of England.’” This utterance 
will probably prove to be prophetic, but any 
attempt to hasten its realization would cer- 
tainly defeat the object in view. By an im- 
pulse which themselves can hardly account 
for, the most active and potent spiritual forces 
in this island, with a unanimity that is sim- 
ply amazing in view of the acuteness of past 
cleavages, are drawing closer together, and 
the action must inevitably issue in much 
closer union than has yet been attained. 

One logical result of the federation move- 
ment is already seen in the formation, under 
the auspices of local councils, of new churches 
which, in the sectarian sense, are neither 
Congregational nor Baptist nor Methodist— 
but simply evangelical. Mr. Price Hughes, 
who from the first has been an enthusiastic 
federationist, views this development with 
disfavor, holding that it is no part of the 
business of local councils to form churches. 
He contends that churches so formed must 
necessarily approximate to the congregational 
or independent model, and that such a result 
is directly contrary to the spirit of the move- 
ment. The point is important, but there is 
not likely to be any serious difficulty in satis- 
factorily adjusting it. 


** The United Congregational Church ’’ 

Whilst cohesion among the Free Churches, 
in relation to one another, is thus happily 
growing, the centripetal movement in Congre- 
gationalism is not making much advance. 
Following the example of the influential 
ministers who have shown themselves more 
or less averse to Dr. Parker’s United Congre- 
gational Church proposals, numerous churches 
have pronounced against them in whole or in 
part. The feature on which Dr. Parker lays 
most emphasis—the title, “United Congre- 
gational Church”’—is precisely that to which 
most objection is taken, some thinking that 
the Doctor is under the glamour of a phrase, 
suggested by the formation of the United Free 
Church of Scotland. 

The difficulty is to ascertain how far the 





churches are expressing their own mind or 
are merely echoing the views of their minis- 
ters or denominational leaders. Unfortu- 
nately, the average church member has 
hitherto not only taken a merely languid 
interest in denominational affairs, but is 
largely ignorant of or indifferent to the hiés- 
tory of the communion to which he belongs; 
thus his mind is not prepared to form any 
opinion of any value upon such a fundamental 
change as is suggested, and he is apt to vote 
for the laissez faire or conservative policy. 
The British tenderness for hoary institutions 
also tells against proposals which would 
practically result in the destruction of the 
nearly septuagenarian Congregational Union. 

According to present indications, there is 
not the slightest probability of Dr. Parker’s 
drastic measures being adopted within his 
lifetime, though he may have sown seed which 
will bear fruit in after years. The immediate 
effect is likely to be a quickening of denomina- 
tional sentiment, certain modifications in the 
constitution of the Congregational Union: 
more co ordination between the various soci- 
eties and institutions, including colleges, and 
greater efficiency all round. Should Dr. Par- 
ker be instrumental in securing these results, 
he will have done well, though he may be dis- 
appointed in failing to carry his whole scheme. 

Dr. Horton’s election to the chair of the 
union in May is almost certain. Under the 
new system, by which any twenty-five minis- 
ters or laymen may in advance nominate a 
brother for the office of chairman—in place of 
election by ballot without previous nomina- 
tion, except through the newspapers—no fewer 
than ten separate nomination papers were 
sent to the committee in favor of Dr. Horton, 
whose usefulness was never greater than it is 
today and whose praise is in all the churches. 


Jouraalisti¢ Developments 

An interesting jvurnalistic development has 
justtaken place. The Daily News, which has 
a long and honorable history as the advocate 
of liberalism and humanitarianism, has re- 
cently passed through several vicissitudes. 
In the early stages of the Boer war Mr. E. T. 
Cook resigned the editorship, as the proprie- 
tors had more sympathy with the Boers than 
with Mr. Cook’s imperialistic views. Changes 
in the ownership took place, and now the pa- 
per has been acquired by Mr. George Cadbury, 
head of the great firm of cocoa manufacturers, 
an earnest Quaker and philanthropist, who 
has contributed generously to worthy causes 
and provided for his work people at Bourn- 
ville something approaching an earthly para- 
dise. All betting news has disappeared from 
the Daily News, much space is devoted to re- 
ligious matters, the paper has been enlarged 
to twelve large pages and the make-up en- 
tirely transformed. 

Both journalistically and politically the 
Daily News is now the exact antithesis of 
the Daily Mail, the half-penny morning jour- 
nal which has a daily circulation of about a 
million copies, and we are eager to see the 
result of Mr. Cadbury’s bold experiment. He 
is said to be prepared to spend £150,000, and 
it will probably all be required. The exclu- 
sion of gambling news has been formally com- 
mended by many churches and religious bod- 
ies, and, if approval takes the practical form 


of supporting the papar, the Daily News ought 
to succeed in its noble endeavor. Some years 
ago the Daily Chronicle, under A. E. Fletch- 
er’s editorship, made a move in the same di- 
rection without going so far, but, while the 
tone of the paper is still high, the religious or 
ethical element is not now so pronounced as 
it was. 





For Endeavorers 
PRAYER MEETING 
BY REV. H. A. RRIDGMAN 


Topic, May, 18-24. Practical Consecration. 
Rom. 12: 1-21. 

An experienced Christian leader once ad- 
vised a younger man to select the twelfth 
chapter of Romans in case he was ever called 
upon suddenly to read a chapter of the Bible 
on some public occasion. It is a wholesome 
chapter indeed, and rings with a sincerity 
that appeals to the average man. Moreover, 
it sets forth a sane program of action. No 
one who reads it through attentively can scoff 
at religion as something designed for disem- 
bodied spirits. Let a man live up to the 
standards which it sets, and Christianity will 
get its vindication without further need of 
argument. After all it is not so very different 
from the general tenor of Scripture, but it 
brings together in twenty-one compact and 
trenchant verses not only the foundation 
principles, but many of the general precepts 
relating to Christian life. 





And what a rich, zestful, sensible, helpful 
life it would be that was modeled on this 
chapter! Mr. Moody said of Henry Drum- 
mond that he lived all the time in the atmos- 
phere of the thirteenth chapter of First 
Corinthians. This is an equally good chapter 
in which to have one’s constant residence. 
Abiding there, one would be continually feed- 
ing the hungry, promoting peace on earth, 
providing for the poor, entertaining the 
stranger, ruling over others wisely, exercising 
his own particular gift effectively, rooting the 
evil out of the world through the Christian 
method of supplanting it with good, entering 
into tender sympathy with those -who sorrow 
and with those who are happy, living, in short, 
the life of an honorable Christian gentleman. 
Suppose we take up our abode in this glorious 
chapter for a single week, or a single day 
even. : 


Practical Christianity! The phrase reminds 
us of Mr. Puddefoot’s scathing remark : “ Peo- 
ple’s churches indeed! What are all the rest 
of them?” Consecration that is not practi- 
cal is not worth the breath taken to express 
vague, pietistical sentiments. As Hugh Black 
says in his last book, Culture and Restraint, 
which contains a good many valuable pas- 
sages bearing on our subject, “ The true test 
of devotion is devotedness.” The contempla- 
tive life and the active life come to a beauti- 
ful blend in this chapter. Because of God’s 
mercy tc us and our life with Christ, we go 
out to do all these practical things in his 
name. Consecration that cannot express it- 
self concretely and immediately is other- 
worldliness. Activity that is not buttressed 
and enfolded by a great sense of the divine 
about us and in us becomes mechanical and 
ineffective. The world hears only the clatter 
of machinery when it yearns for the vision 
of God. . 


As we go from the places where we have 
consecrated ourselves anew to God, let us 
always ask what does this act mean in terms 
of my everyday life, applied to the home, the 
school, the shop, the office with which I have 
most to do, what new duty does it enjoin upon 
me there, what stronger hold upon or larger 
devotion to the old duties? 





To be ignorant of one’s ignorance is the 
malady of the ignorant.— Alcott. 
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The Passing of Broadway Tabernacle, New York 


The Impressive Farewell to the Structure which Has Figured Largely in the Life of the City and the Nation 


It was just five minutes after midnight on 
the morning of May 1, 1902, tha® the pastor 
of the Broadway Tabernacle pronounced the 
penediction on sixty-three men and women 
who had gathered for a last brief service in 
the old auditorium made sacred to many hearts 
by the associations of more than forty years. 
The service was a brief one; it was opened by 
the singing of America in memory of that 
passionate patriot, Joseph P. Thompson; this 
was followed by “From Greenland’s icy 
mountains” in memory of William M. Taylor, 
the unrivaled champion of missionary enter- 
prises. It was now but a minute of twelve, 
and the singing gave way to silent prayer. 
The Herald clock, in tolling the midnight 
hour, proclaimed to this little company of 
worshipers the end of a dispensation. An 
epoch of Tabernacle history was completed, 
a new era then and there began. It was 
opened by the singing of “‘ Blest be the tie 
that binds,” followed by the Doxology and the 
benediction. 

There was a pathos in it all which the blood 
feels, but which the pen cannot describe. 
The work of destruction had been begun 
Tuesday morning, and by Wednesday evening 
the room was partially in ruins. The pews, 
torn from their places, were piled, bruised and 
broken, over the floor. The memorial tablets 
and carpet and pulpit were gone. Only afew 
gas jets remained to cast a feeble light on the 
books from which the company sang. The 
organ was silent, and bore on its front the 
marks of the destroyer. In the midst of this 
desolation the last songs were sung and the 
final prayers were offered on that never-to be- 
forgotten night. The majority of those pres- 


ent were in middle life, though youth and age 
were not absent. The gray heads intensified 
the pathos of it all. Men were there who had 
worked by the side of Dr. Taylor through the 
long years of his golden ministry, and a few 
there were who had known Dr. Thompson in 
the noon of his fame and power. The 
thoughts of those, of course, traveled back- 
ward, but by their side were youthful faces 
with the light of a new morning on them. 
With the old temple crumbling round them 
these latter dreamed of greater things that are 
to be. For half an hour after the benediction 
was pronounced all loitered, loath to leave the 
sacred place. One by one the company passed 
out, the pastor following last and closing the 
door. 

This auditorium meeting was only the last 
of a series of meetings continuing through the 
evening. There was a service from 10 to 11, 
and this was preceded by one from 8 to 9.30. 
The 8 o’clock meeting was the only one 
which had been announced to the public. 
The chapel was crowded. The subject of 
the meeting was Visions and Dreams. The 
pastor had announced on the preceding 
Sunday that the meeting should not be 
somber or tearful. To keep it from being 
this the thoughts of the people were kept 
upon the future. It was fitting that the 
last evening in the old sanctuary should be 
spent, not in musings over by-gone days, but 
in dreams of new achievements for the Lord. 
Moreover, the church is not just now in a 
reminiscing mood. The recent celebration of 
the sixtieth anniversary gave ample opportu- 
nity for every one to pour out in the way of 
reminiscences everything in his heart. Those 


who could have spoken from experience of 
the days that are no more were least inclined 
to do so. There are some things which stir 
feelings too deep for speech. The preceding 
Wednesday evening had been given up to 
memories, but the speakers were few and 
there were pauses between the sentences. 
The surrender of the old corner places such 
a strain upon the heart that some of those to 
whom the old building is dearest have not 
dared to trust themselves within its walls at 
any of the recent meetings. Conscious of 
this undertone of sadness, the pastor has en- 
deavored to brighten all the recent Sundays 
by forward-looking sermons, preaching one 
Sunday on Hope, the next on Faith, and tak- 
ing for the text ef his closing sermon the 
promise of our Lord: “ He will guide you.” 
Nothing in the way of historic review was 
attempted. 

The meeting of the last Sunday evening 
was a simple communion service, the pastor 
commenting briefly on Jesus’ last prayer in 
the upper room. It was fortunate that the 
subject of the last Wednesday evening was 
the future instead of the past, for few indeed 
were the men present who could have dealt 
in reminiscences. By a singular providence 
four of the deacons were out of the city, and 
one was kept at home by illness. Of the 
trustees only one was present. Gray heads 
were conspicuous because so few. It was 
not a meeting of warriors who have done 
their work, but of soldiers who are putting 
on their armor for a great campaign. One 
after another told of what he would like to 
see the Tabernacle be and do, and it was 
evident that every one is in a glow of expecta- 





The origina! edifice occupied by the Tabernacle Church stood on the east side of Brovdway betibeen Leonard and Worth Streets. Im 1857 the 
site just abandoned, three miles further up town, at the intersection of Broadway, Sixth Avenue and Thirty-ourth Street, was chosen, and the 


pleted in April, 1859, 
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tion. A jubilant tone ran through every 
speech prophetic of great and many victories. 

The meeting closed with a half-hour address 
by the pastor on the work of the new Taber- 
nacle and its endowment. Briefly stated, his 
plan is to raise $600,000 within the present 
century. Every one who has ever worshiped 
in the old Tabernacle is asked to contribute at 
least one dollar to this fund, and also every- 
body else who wants to see a New York city 
Congregational church worthy of the Pilgrim 
Fathers ; $250,000 of this entire amount is to 
be set aside for church extension. Congrega- 
tionalism must not be found wanting in the 
metropolis of the nation, and the Tabernacle 
proposes to do its part. The ten other funds 
are the library, music, lectureship, Lenten, 
publishing, Bethany, Bible school, student, 
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and two funds of $25,000 each, one in memory 
of Dr. Thompson, the other in memory of Dr. 
Taylor, their income to be at the disposal of 
the pastor and church committee. The plan 
had been announced for the first time on Sun- 
day, Apr. 20, and the pastor announced that 
already over $10,000 had been subscribed, the 
total number of subscribers being 519. The 
names of these persons will be written on 
parchment which will be placed in the corner 
stone of the new church. They will be known 
in Tabernacle history as the Mayflower peo- 
ple, because they were the first to embark in 
the enterprise of enlarging the Tabernacle 
into a cathedral church. But just as three 
other ships brought over people worthy to be 
classed among the Pilgrim Fathers, the For- 
tune, the Anne and the Little James, so there 
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will be three other companies of subscribers 
whose names will go into the corner stone of 
the new church, and all of them will be known 
as “ Tabernacle Endowment Founders.” All 
subscribing before July 1 will be booked as 
passengers of the ship Fortune. It is inter- 
esting to know that among the babies whose 
names are*going into the corner stone one is 
the little great-grandson of Ray Palmer, and 
the other is the daughter of Madame Tsilka. 
Many contributions have been made in mem- 
ory of the departed. Dr. Jefferson’s aim is to 
bring the Tabernacle up to the demands of 
the changed conditions of a new age, widen- 
ing immeasurably the scope of its work, mak- 
ing it worthy of our denomination and giving 
it a place in the forefront of agencies for right- 
eousness in the new world, 





This department is intended to be a clearing house for opinion on all topics of general importance. 


Our Readers’ Forum 


To that end, brief volun- 


tary contributions are invited in the hope that all sides of debatable questions will be freely and fairly discussed. In selecting these 
open letters for publication, the editors will endeavor to choose such as will interest and profit the readers of the paper. 


The Loss of Exact Knowledge for 
Creed Making 


The value of historic creeds lies largely in 
exactness of statement. The tendency of 
modern thevlogy is away from clear defini- 
tions, and this is painfully evident especially 
with regard to prehistoric events on which 
some of our most cherished beliefs have been 
built. For example, the Westminster Con- 
fession constructed a doctrine of sin and re- 
pentance and religious experience on what its 
makers knew to be a great historic fact, that 
the first created man, Adam, sinned at a par- 
ticular time and that all his descendants being 
potentially in him sinned at that time and 
must repent of that sin and of all their in- 
herited sinfulness in order to be saved. Mul- 
titudes have enjoyed the assurance of forgive- 
ness they have experienced for this sinful 
condition. 

Now it is important to the realization of 
this experience that we should know when 
and where and how our original sin occurred. 
Those who made the Westminster Confession 
knew these things. Though they sometimes 
qualified their assertions by the suggestions 
of probability, no questions arose to disturb 
their confidence, nor did they allow others to 
question their positions. Prof. Henry Good- 
win Smith in the New York Eoangelist gives 
an illustration of the exact knowledge of the 
makers of that creed. He says: 


Dr. John Lightfoot was a distinguished 
member of the Westminster Assembly, a 
learned Hebrew scholar. Adam Clarke con- 
sidered him the best of all English writers 
in Biblical criticism, as regards learning, 
judgment and usefulness. Dr. Lightfoot’s 
views of creation and Adam were clear. 
“That the world was made at Aéquinox all 
grant, but differ at which, whether about the 
eleventh of March or twelfth of September ; 
to me in September without all doubt. All 
things were created in their ripeness and 
maturity: Apples ripe, and ready to eat, as 
is too sadly plain in Adam and Eve’s eating 
the forbidden fruit.” He argues strongly for 
the fall on the day of creation, and concludes: 
“About the third hour, the hour afterward 
of sacrifice and prayer, it is very probable 
Adam was created. . . . About the sixth hour, 
or high noon, Adam most probably fell, 
as that being the time of eating. ... And 
about the ninth hour, or three o’clock after- 
noon, Christ was promised....Ah, what 
a glassy, brittle thing is poor human nature, 
when it so shaken all to pieces from so great 
perfection, that it holds not whole above three 
hours, or thereabouts ? ”’ 


Not one of the creed revisers appointed by 
the General Assembly of the Presbyterian 
Church possesses the knowledge which Dr. 
Lightfoot had of the beginning of the race. 


They cannot tell the date of the creation of 
Adam. They are not agreed as to the primi- 
tive condition of man, nor the extent of the 
primitive revelation to him, nor the precise 
act of sin by which he fell, nor the articles of 
the covenant afterwards made with him. 
They do not even know exactly to what ex- 
tent it was a covenant of works and to what 
extent it was a covenant of grace. Some of 
them have shown themselves ignorant of the 
relations of the historic facts of the first chap- 
ters of Genesis. 

Is it any wonder, then, that many loyal 
Presbyterians deprecate the attempt to revise 
their standards, or that they have premoni- 
tions that the attempt to reconstruct the edi- 
fice of their belief without the impairment of 
any of its doctrines will loosen the founda- 
tions and lead to the wreck of the whole 
building? The revisers will do better to 
leave creed tinkering, and rest in their confi- 
dence in those who knew what they were do- 
ing. They have no successors who inherit 
their exact knowledge. The old creed is con- 
sistent. Any attempt to repair it now is sure 
to make it inconsistent with itself. Men of a 
new generation may make a new creed when 
new knowledge of God and of his universe be- 
comes venerable enough to be certified to as 
orthodox. But let the old creed stand where 
it was set as a great historic landmark. 

J. CALVIN. 


Adopting the American Revised 
Version 


I was much interested in the article a few 
months ago in The Congregationalist by Dr. 
Dunning on the various versions of the Bible. 
About that time I took this as the subject of a 
Sunday evening service, and explained the 
American Revised Version and the Twentieth 
Century New Testament, giving readings from 
the latter. This was received with great in- 
terest, especially by thé young people. One 
young man, who had not been interested in 
the Bible before, said, “I am going to get one 
of those modern Testaments.” He felt that 
he could understand that better than the an- 
cient language. I believe it would be a great 
gain if we could get the American Version 
into general use among the churches. To that 
end a “campaign of education” on the part 
of the ministers is necessary. The average 
person, in buying a Bible, will get the old 
King James Version, unless he has the ad- 
vantages of the American pointed out to him- 

The changes in the Twentieth Century Tes. 
tament may be too startling for it to be ever 
adopted for general use other than as a sort 
of commentary on the other versions, but the 
American Version we all ought to be able to 


agree upon. As Prof. C. W. Votaw of the 
University of Chicago says: “It is the privi- 
lege, but also the duty, of every man, woman 
and child in America (Great Britain may 
speak for herself) to use the best English 
translation of the Bible which is available 
for them, namely, the edition of 1901. Fortu- 
nately, the Revised Version is already well 
known and-widely used among us. All schol- 
ars and well-trained ministers have adopted 
it, while an innumerable host of Sunday schoo! 
teachers and educated laymen have it in their 
hands. To all such and to those who have 
still to learn that the Authorized Version of 
1611 is and ought to be superseded, this Amer- 
ican Standard Edition of the Revised Version 
is to be insistently commended. All who have 
at heart the supremacy of the Christian reli- 
gion, and who wish for a spread of the know!l- 
edge of and reverence for the Bible, should 
promote the use of the best English transla- 
tion of the Bible which has yet been pre- 
pared.” 

It is to be hoped that the Bible Society will 
adopt this version for future editions. It has 
within its power the opportunity to take a 
gteat advance step in promoting the knowl- 
edge of the Bible as it was actually written 
throughout the country. H. M. L. 


Campbell Morgan in Minnesota 


It is refreshing to listen to the expositions 
of one te whom God is such a reality. All his 
interpretations evidence this fact. Our min- 
isters have been especially impressed with 
his equal measure of intellectual and spiritual 
gifts as well as with his poise. To us Dr. 
Morgan seems a man for the hour in Amer- 
iean religious thinking, and we have extended 
him a hearty and general invitation to include 
the Northwestern cities in his autumn tours. 

R. P. H. 


The Church too Comfortable 


| Prineipal P. T. Forsyth of Hackney College, 
in a striking paper in The Examiner of Lon- 
don on The Evangelical Experience, holds 
that there is much to suggest that the British 
public conscience has come to a state in which 
ruin can only be averted either by some 
great calamity or by some great evangelical 
revival with a new social ethic in its heart. 
Of this latter there are some signs, but no en- 
signs. Dr. Forsyth holds that the action 
most needed in the evangelical churches “is 
not the rousing in the world of a sense of 
sin’s peril ; but it is the restoration to a trivial- 
ized and comfortable church of a sense of 
sin’s guilt and forgiveness.” 
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The Home and Its Outlook 


PRAYER ON LEAVING ONE HOUSE 
FOR ANOTHER 


Our Father in Heaven, in these last 
days of our sojourn in this house, we 
lift our hearts to Thee in praise and 
thankfulness for all Thine exceeding 
mercies and loving kindnesses. How 
good and gracious Thou hast been to 
us in all our care, our sickness and our 
distress! How Thouw hast fed, clothed, 
and sheltered usin Thy bounty; and 
hast mercifully relieved our many 
wants, allayed our fears, and consoled 
usin all our sorrows. Fill our hearts 
to overflowing with a sense of Thy 
bounty; and give us Thy heavenly 
grace that we may live only for Thee. 
And, merciful Lord, we would fain 
remember the evil we have done, and 
confess with shame before Thee the 
sinful thoughts, words and deeds by 
which we have sinned against Thee 
and each other. But, O God, grant 
to us in our new home newness of life. 
If Thy blessed Presence go not with 
us, catty us not up hence. Be Thou 
our shield and our stay, our refuge 
from our own weak selves, and our 
comfort in every time of need. Into 
Thy loving hands we commend our- 
selves and the beautiful home Thou 


hast provided for us. Make Thou. 


Thy home in our hearts, that we may 
dwell in love and walk in love and be 
ever more and more what Thou 
lovest. Amen. 





atieninn . The machinations of the 
pre vi er beef trust may secure 

one wholesome result if 
the increased price of red meats leads the 
housewife to investigate possible substi- 
tutes. Cooking schools, reports of inves- 
tigations by Government experts, lectures 
and magazine articles on the composition 
of foods have made available a good 
amount of scientific knowledge as to their 
relative nutritive values. If one consid- 
ers the amount of strength and energy 
furnished by a pound of beef, and then 
studies to secure the same amount from 
other foods, he may decide that beef is an 
expensive luxury at its normal price. 
Some of the daily papers are already 
pointing out this fact, and if the press 
joins with the anti-beef leagues starting 
here and there, a campaign of education 
may arise, the results of which will be 
felt by tite packing magnates themselves. 
Surely with tender lamb and veal, fresh 
fish of many kinds, asparagus and other 
green vegetables, as well as delicious ber- 
ries daily becoming cheaper and more 
plentiful, we can afford to be serene even 
though the price of beefsteak soars te 
dizzy heights. 





One of the most perfect parents I know re- 
cently told me that the expression he used 
with his children more than anything else 
was: “Look! See!” And I observe that in 
that family the number of “don’ts” were in 
inverse ratio to the number of looks. Accu- 
rate observation is one of the most precious 
things in life. The child’s self-activity early 
takes this form; but without observant par- 
ents the power easily atrophies.— Walter L. 
Hervey. 





Books for the Housewife 


BY LINDA A. EASTMAN 
Cleveland Public Library 


“T am getting a wedding present for my 
niece,’’ said my old friend Ross. ‘‘ You 
remember my favorite niece, Margaret? 
I am determined to have the thing right, 
but it’s giving me no end of trouble.” 

“I'll wager it’s a library,” saidI. Ross 
loved books with Scotch whole-hearted- 
ness, and his look at me confirmed my 
guess. ‘*‘ What is it—first editions?” 

‘*No, though Margaret is the only girl 
I ever knew who appreciated them prop- 
erly—that’s why I’m so fond of her, I 
suppose—she is kindred in spirit as well 
asin blood. She shall have my first edi- 
tions when I am through with them, but 
what I am trying to get together now is 
a working library in domestic economy. 

“T found a bibliography of the subject 
with the best books indicated; it was 
compiled by a man, however, and I 
wanted a woman’s approval of it. I took 
it to the best housekeepers I know, but 
found that while most of them could rec- 
ommend an individual book or books, the 
combined recommendations of all of them 
did not cover the subject comprehen- 
sively and systematically. 

“Mrs. J. has undertaken to help me 
out—she will examine the different books 
on the list carefully and report on them; 
knowing the thoroughness with which 
she does anything she undertakes, I feel 
that I can trust her judgment and that I 
shall come out ali right with my library 
at last. But the strange thing is that as 
a practical housekeeper it never before 
occurred to her, nor to any of those other 
women, to make a thorough acquaintance 
with the literature of the subject. 

‘*Most housekeepers have a cook-book 
to which they are more or less devoted ; 
many of them have a household magazine 
from which they glean suggestions; but 
why should not a woman have her refer- 
ence library of housekeeping helps just 
as her husband, the doctor or the lawyer, 
has his working library? The verbal 
transmission of housekeeping lore from 
mother to daughter has evolved some 
very good housewives and many mighty 
poor ones. A familiarity with the best 
scientific authorities on the various phases 
of their work would harm none of them, 
and might often solve questions of vital 
importance to the health and well-being 
of their households.” 

The conclusion drawn by my friend 
may be too radical, but it admits, I fear, 
of more general application than we 
might wish ; it is that women do not think 
of going to books for help in their do- 
mestic problems as they do in their 
club work. Few housewives, perhaps, 
can afford such a working library as Mar- 
garet is having prepared for her, but 
many might own some good books at 
least, which would be invaluable refer- 
ence works for frequent consultation. 
In these days, too, even the poorest women 
in our cities can have, through the public 
libraries, the benefit of the best thought 
and study which have been given to do- 
mestic science in all its relations. 

The subject is a pertinent one just as 


the house-cleaning season is upon us, fer 
at no other time does the housekeeper 
meet so many and such annoying ques- 
tions of cleaning, renovating, changing, 
rerewing ; moths in the attic or dampness 
in the cellar, the harmonizing of furniture 
and decorations which seem to possess 
no artistic affinity, the necessity of cover- 
ing a floor on an allowance insufficient to 
buy half of a good carpet—these or other 
troubles are sure to present themselves. 
At such times it is well indeed to re- 
member the library as a source of help, 
and to know how to find the particular 
information one is seeking. 

One public library which I know has a 
number of little collections of good books 
to loan to mothers’ clubs. These coliec- 
tions include books on house-planning, 
home-making, housekeeping and cooking, 
home sanitation, care and training of 
children, flower-gardening, a few whole- 
some stories of home life, and some gen- 
eral literature for the tired mothers’ 
restful reading. These books go mostly 
to the homes where only the simpler 
books on the subjects mentioned are 
within comprehension; but the appre- 
ciation that has been expressed by these 
poor women, and the profit which some 
of them have received from their read- 
ing suggest and emphasize the greater 
value which the literature of domestic 
economy will have for their more intelli- 
gent sisters when the latter begin to 
make the most of it. 

Venturing, the other day, to make 
some statements similar to the above, I 
was asked what book or books would 
form a good nucleus for a housekeeper’s 
library. Possibly my suggestions may be 
of use to some prospective bride or young 
housekeeper, or to other benevolent un- 
cles in search of wedding gifts. If one 
must begin with a single book, let it be 
Helen Campbell’s Household Economics 
(Putnam $1.50); it is especially helpful as 
a broad genéral outline of the whole 
field, and for the lists of references given 
to the best books on the various subjects. 

If there is $10 to invest in book helps 
which will yield large returns, add to the 
above Mrs. Richard’s Cost of Living as 
Modified by Sanitary Science and her Cost 
of Food (Wiley, each $1.00), Abel’s Practi- 
cal Sanitary and Economic Cooking (Am. 
Public Health Assoc., 50 cts.), Campbell's 
Easiest Way in Housekeeping and Cook- 
ing (Little & Brown $1.00), and Good- 
holme’s Domestic Cyclopedia of Practical 
Information (Scribner $5 00). When these 
books have been the means of saving you 
$10, the next installment may well be: 
Parloa’s Home Economics (Century $1.50), 
Richards & Elliott’s Chemistry of Cook- 
ing and Cleaning (Home Science Pub. 
Co., 50 cts.), Williams’s Chemistry of 
Cooking (Appleton $1.50), Salmon’s Do- 
mestic Service (Macmillan $2.00), Yale 
& Pollak’s Century Book for Mothers 
(Century $2.00), Larned’s Hostess of To- 
day (Scribner $1.50), and Bilbroth’s Care 
of the Sick (Seribner $1.50), 

But this is quite enough in the way of 
suggestions, for the woman who owns 
and uses the above will become mistress 
of the situation sufficiently to know, bet- 
ter than any one else, what books she 
wants next. 
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I am going to wiite this down, because 
it is so tremendously exciting to havea 
real story, just like something in a book, 
happen to you; Kitty and I feel as if we 
really were in a book every time we think 
about it. We are all sitting here in my 
room, sewing on our Christmas presents 
together— Kitty by the register, todry her 
hair at the same time, and Flora on the 
foot of my bed; and it seems as if we 
must have known each other all our lives- 
And yet when you realize that Kitty and 
I might never have had darling Flora for 
a best friend for nearly two years now, 
perhaps that we might never have even 
known her to speak to, if it had not been 
for what I am going to tell about, it 
seems dreadfully peculiar and interesting. 

Itstarted to happen long before we ever 
came to Miss Courtney’s or to boarding- 
school at all, when Kitty and I were ten 
years old. Papa was going to take us to 
Boston with him, to make a visit at Aunt 
Meg’s. We always loved going there, 
especially as she used to let us have her 
old doll’s furniture, a beautiful cradle and 
a little bureau, to arrange our children’s 
room with. For weeks we had been 
planning just what we would do while 
there, and making over our doll’s clothes 
and trimming their winter hats. And 
then the most frightful thing happened. 
Papa said quite suddenly that he should 
have his hands full with looking after us, 
and that we must not carry more than 
one dolleach. We were sitting at break- 
fast when he said it, and I did not dare to 
look across at Kitty. It did not seem as 
if we could bear it. Going upstairs I 
almost decided that it would be better 
not to go to Aunt Meg’s after all. 

Perhaps I had better explain that Kitty 
and I each had four dolls, all matching 
each other in ages: Violet and Phyllis, 
who were the ages that we really were 
ourselves (only of course to them we 
were as old as mamma), then Jack and 
Bobby, and then her Monaand my Leslie, 
who were both a little pale, with lovely 
blue eyes and golden hair, and who had 
been invalids with weak spines ever since 
papa brought us the little toy wheel-chairs 
on our birthday. And then there were 
the babies. Perhaps it would have been 
a little in the way to take so many, but it 
would certainly be better to stay at home 
than to leave our children behind. We 
were beginning to make up our minds to 
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tell papaso, when Kitty thought of a plan 
which, if not quite good, could not have 
been really naughty, for when papa found 
out about it, he only laughed a great deal. 
She said: 

“He only said that we must not carry 
more than one doll in our arms; well, 
then I don’t see why we can’t carry Les- 
lie and Mona in our muf's—we can play 
that they are*like Russian ladies, and 
have to travel with lots of furs. Of 


course the babies would be having their - 


naps anyhow, so they can go in the trunk. 
Then I think that Bobby and Jack we 
could button up inside our coats,’ and 
she went off to try it with her best jacket. 

** But what shall we do with Violet and 
Phyllis?” I said. 

“Why, we'll carry them in our arms, of 
course, stupid! It isn’t naughty to take 
our dolls, it’s just that papa thought eight 
of them would be in the way.” 

It was a tight fit, especially for me, 
being rather fatter than Kitty, and Jack 
having on his winter ulster. But we did 
it, and nobody saw. I did feel pretty 
badly, driving down in the carriage with 
papa, to know that he thought we each 
had only one doll, and all the time Jack 
was buttoned up inside my coat; and 
looking across at Kitty, and seeing her 
rather red, and her buttons quite tight, I 
knew she felt the same. But we had to 
take them. 

Well, and if you can imagine anything 
nicer, there was no one at all in the Pull- 
man ; and just as soon as papa had settled 
us in our places and gone into the smok- 
ing car to see some one on business, of 
course we took darling Jack and Bobby 
out from our coats, and the “little suffer- 
ers,” as Kitty called them, from our 
muffs. They looked all right, and we 
hung up their coats and hats on the real 
big hooks, which we could reach by piling 
up the footstools. Then we made a sort 
of little room with the cushions, like the 
little stateroom at the end of the Pull- 
man. 

We took each of the children in turn 
to get a glass of water; and we were just 
beginning to play that we were the Cza- 
rina and the Queen of Greece, traveling 
with our royal children in a kind of splen- 
did palace train (Kitty and I always used 
to be these two queens), when the real 
story began to happen—only of course we 
had no idea that it was like the beginning 


of a story then, and we even thought it 
was distinctly horrid. 

A little girl got on to the train, with 
her papa—a little girl with brown eyes, 
and soft brown hair, parted straight, and 


in two pig-tails. Ours wascurled. Kitty 
and I looked at her, and she looked at us; 
and then we felt rather queer, as we were 
sitting on the floor, with our doll’s room 
arranged around our chairs, so we turned 
our backs, and had the children talk to 
each other very softly, and made Leslie 
and Mona take a nap. 

After a while we noticed that it was 
quite quiet at the other end of the car, 
so we looked around. The little giri’s 
papa had gone, and she had got her doll 
out of her bag (which we had never 
thought of). She was sitting on the floor, 
too, and had turned her back, only just 
when we looked round she happened to 
be looking at us. We all turned our 
backs again, and went on playing ; but of 
course after you have been looking at a 
person for a good while, and that person 
has been looking at you, you usually get 
to know each other pretty soon. I don’t 
know how it happened, but in a little 
while we were all three playing together, 
and she had told us all about her goat, 
and we had told her about the new muslin 
curtains in the play-house; and I was 
beginning to tell her that next spring 
Aunt Grace was going to marry Dr. Alex 
Wentworth, only Kitty pinched me, and I 
remembered we weren’t to say anything 
about that. 

She said her name was FI—O, but I 
sha’n’t say what her name was yet!—but 
anyhow she told us her doll’s name was 
Polly. It seemed to us rather plain for a 
girl doll’s name; indeed, we told her that 
Stephanie Florinda was very pretty, but 
hers seemed jolly, too. 

She was different from us. She wore a 
dark blue sailor frock and no sash, and 
hex doll had just the same. She had no 
sisters, only brothers; and she had her 
doll do queer out-of-doors-y kinds of 
things. We told her about Leslie and 
Mona having delicate spines, and she said 
she should think that if they rowed regu- 
larly their backs would get strong. We 
explained to her that though we felt badly 
to have our children invalids, still it 
went very well with their complexions, 
and it made much more interesting plays 
to have them ill sometimes; and she said 
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‘‘yes,” but seemed to think her way was 
best. 

I don’t believe any one ever had so 
muchfun. Herdolland ours were friends 
from the first; we all three saw it. We 
played and played. And then papa came 
in at one end of the car, and saw our 
dolls, and said, ‘Great Caesar's ghost!” 
And we explained that they were not in 
the way at all, because we had only one 
to carry in our arms, and that we really 
could not bear to leave them behind. He 
sat down and laughed till his glasses 
came off. 

Just then the other papa came in at 
the other door. They were not brothers 
who had quarreled years before, which 
we had all three decided would be nice, 
or anything; but papa knew a man who 
was in her papa’s business, and her papa 
used to know our Cousin George. They 
got together at the station to have lunch- 
eon, but they let us have our lunch in the 
car, at a table all to ourselves, and got 
the porter to arrange cushions so that all 
our children could sit at the table, too; 
and when they came back they brought 
us peaches and a cake. 

There ought now to come a row of 
stars, or else “‘long years elapsed,” or 
something. It really was three whole 
years afterwards, when Kitty and I came 
to Miss Courtney’s, that the other half 
of the story happened. The first term at 
school we made a good many friends, but 
of course two sisters always have each 
other to talk to, and we had made up our 
minds that we were not going to have a 
‘*best friend,” as most girls do, but just 
each other. 

One day, in the middle of the term, we 
heard that a new girl was coming; there 
was a good deal of excitement, especially 
for Kitty and me, when we heard she 
was from Maine. The next morning 
when we came into gym we heard Miss 
Courtney say: ‘I must introduce you to 
our Maine twins,” and there she was—I 
mean the new girl. She was tall, and 
had brown eyes, and what I thought at 
first were queer clothes, only pretty, too. 
Every single gir] at Miss Courtney’s that 
autumn was wearing a fluffy chiffon tie 
and a silver belt; and we wore our hair 
fluffed out very much in front; but this 
girl had on a plain dark blue suit, likea 
sailor, with a little turn-down collar. 
Her hair was smooth and parted, and was 
in one big braid behind. 

I said, ‘‘ How do you do?” and she said, 

“How do you do?” and Miss Courtney 
asked us to show her her locker in the 
gymnasium. We were going, and I was 
trying to think of something else to say 
when Kitty began jumping up and down 
the way she does when she is excited, and 
said: 
“You are Flora Maxwell; I know you 
are! And you have a doll named Polly, 
and you have four brothers and a goat! 
Didn’t you once come in the train to Bos- 
ton with your father, and take your doll 
with you? And weren’t there two little 
girls in the train, who had six dolls? 
You do remember, don’t you?” 

Of course she was! I mean it was the 
same little girl; and I hugged Flora and 
Flora hugged Kitty, and then we all three 
hugged each other. 

We have been best friends now for 
nearly two years, and, except for Kitty, 
Flora is the dearest girl in the world. 
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She is still a little different from other 
girls; she has taught us a great deal 
about taking exercise and cold baths and 
things. We do gymnastics in our room 
together every night, and my biceps are 
now quite hard, though smaller than 
Kitty’s. And once when the library lamp 
caught on fire and Flora carried it out 
and threw it into the snow, though it 
burnt her hands all the time, and Kitty 
and I pulled the curtain down and sat on 
it with the rug, Miss Courtney called us 
the “ Dauntless Three.” 

Flora comes to visit us every winter, 
and we visit her in the summer. Our 
dolls are all put away in a kind of cabi- 
net that papa had made for them—Leslie 
and Mona side by side, and the bath 
chairs and all the furniture in the lower 
part; but Polly still sleeps in Flora’s 
room, tucked up in her little bed behind 
the cupboard. 





Wandering Willie 
Willie went out one morning 
The first of the sun to see; 
He heard a rivulet laughing, 
“T follow you home,” said he. 
The river had run for a thousand years, 
Willie had lived for three. 


Down by the singing river 
The rushes had made their bed ; 

“?Tis me to be king of the castle,” 
Said Will, with a haughty head, 

He shouldered a reed as a sentry’s gun, 
Pacing with martial tread. 


Old mother sheep was feeding— 
“ What brings him, that boy, this way?” 
She slowly came after Willie, 
The warrior edged away ; 
The one that was dumb was in earnest then, 
Neither enjoyed the play. 


* This is the giant,’’ said Willie, 
* And 9am the valiant knight ; 

If only he would not come quite so close, 
I think I should like to fight.” 

The sheep followed closer, and closer yet, 
Willie grew white with fright. 


Over the hedge went. Willie, 
And into the ditch fell he; 
The ground it was soft, and no limb was 
scarred, 
Save only one dimpled knee. 
“This is the mortal combat, 
And I am the sjain,”’ said he. 


“ Carry me home, ye maidens,” 
As nurse with a frown appears. 
“T am a weary pilgrim, 
Lost for a hundred years.” 
“ Moments,” said nurse, serenely ; 
She may have had private fears. 
“ Nobody missed me! ” cried Willie, 
The hero dissolved in tears. 
—Sarah Williams. 





A Philanthropic Policeman 


A certain Belfast policeman, when in the 
neighborhood of a saloon, and often asked 
“ What will you have to drink?” was wont 
to draw out a collecting-card and say, “I 
want nothing to drink, but, instead of that, 
just give me a shilling for the Church Mis- 
sionary Society.” One day he met with one 
of the many who say, “0, I don’t believe in 
foreign missions; I never give anything to 
them.” ‘You are just the man I’ve been 
looking for,” said the policeman ; and pulling 
out another card said, “‘Then you won’t mind 
contributing to the Mission for Seamen?”’ 
In this way that man collected $220 from over 
300 people.— Missionary Review. 
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3%. A BASKET OF FRUIT 


I got up early one morning for a walk where 
the buffalo ranges over the plain. I paused. 
at every bush to lift up each branch and see 
the sparkling nectar in every blossom. I 
smiled to see my pup run every now and’ 
then as he came upon some fresh scent, and 
thought what a joy it is to live in the country 
in June. I must have made a queer figure in 
my old turban, an army coat, the buttons of 
which had been ripped off to make an em- 
blem on a lambrequin, century-old knee- 
buckles, and cherry-colored hose. Suddenly 
my cur ran to a pile of damp lumber and be- 
gan to bark. Then I heard a child’s voice 
crying, “Paw! Paw!” and when I drew 
near, there sat a little girl holding in her lap 
plenty of ripe red strawberries for us both. 

L. H. N. 


35. CHANGE OF VOWEL 
Yes, he could ONE bimself to circumstances ; 
In all kinds of society he fitted ; 
Of parties, picnics, drives and merry dances 
He was the life, so lively and quick-witted. 


He was a SECOND in the art of writing; 
“A Jack of all trades ””—helpful, quick and handy ; 
An athlete, too; not given to quarrel and fighting ; 
A wearer of good clothes and yet no dandy. 


And scores of friends he had, admirers plenty, 
Whotried to THREE his style—so free and giving ; 
Yet sad to say, this man of five and twenty— 
This fine young fellow—could not make a living. 
E. E. C. 


36. CHARACTERISTIC INITIALS 


1. Consumes Many Dinners. 2. Wonderful 
History Portrayer. 3. Wrought Peace. 4. 
Famous Endeavor Clergyman. 5. Great Eag- 
lishwoman. 6. Famous Nurse. 7. Has Chil- 
dren Amused. 8. Makes Tales. 9. Charac- 
ter Delineator. 10. Marvelous Actress. 11. 
Energetic Missionary Seized. 12. Thoroughly 
Reliable. 13. Accumulates Capital. 14. Rash 
Plucky Hero. 15. Cable Well Fixed. 16, No- 
bly Hanged. 17. Pens Loving Ditties. 1& 
Indorses Zionism. A. O. L 


37. RIDDLE 


You often see me resting under table, sofa, chair— 

Who search for burglars ’neath the bed may chance 
to spy us there. 

All housekeepers our virtues know; we save them 
work galore; 

Yet this is all we ever do—we roll upon the floor. 


So lowly is our station, and so quiet are our ways, 
You hardly ever notice, or think to speak our praise’; 
If for one day we went away, our loss you would 


deplore, 
And wish you had us back again to roll upon‘the 
floor. M. C. 8. 


ANSWERS 

29. Robes, sober. 

30. 1. Tulips (twolips). 2. Cockscomb. 3. Mar- 
igold (marry gold). 4. Mourning bride. 5. Stock. 
6. Golden rod. 7. Iris, 8. Adonis. 9. Forget-me. 
not. 10. Rose. 11. Morning glory. 12. Pink. 
13. Primrose (prim rows). 14. Four-o’clock. 15. 
Phlox (flocks). 16. Love-in-a-mist. 17. Canna. 

31. U pa 
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32. 1. Robinson Crusoe (Daniel Defoe). 2. Uncle 
Tom’s Cabin (Harriet Beecher Stowe). 3. Black 
Rock (Ralph Conner). 4. Deserted Village (Oliver 
Goldsmith). 5. The Deerslayer (J. Fenimore- 
Cooper). 6. The Pilot (J. Fenimore Cooper). 7: 
Vanity Fair (W. M. Thackeray). 8. Jane Eyre 
(Charlotte Bronte). 9. The Lady of the Lake (Sir 
Walter Scott). 10. An Original Belle (E. P. Roe). 
11. The Ruling Passion (Henry van Dyke). 132.. 
The Lamplighter (Maria 8. Cummins). 13. Mid- 
summer Night’s Dream (Wm. Shakespeare). 14: 
Bleak House (Charles Dickens). 15. The Vicar of’ 
Wakefield (Oliver Goldsmith). 16. Childe Harold 
(Lord Byron). 17. Beside the Bonnie Brier Bush 
(Ian Maclaren). 

33. Round-e-lay. 

Late solutions are acknowlegded from: C. N., 
Middletown Springs, Vt., to 24, 25, 26, 27; F. E. Bee 
Newburyport, Mass., 26; A. J. L., Chelsea, Mass., 
24, 25, 26; Nillor, Middletown Springs, Vt., 24, 25, 
26,.27, 28; N. R. G., Dover, N.H., 24, 25, 27 a 
Bertha L. Tay, Worcester, Mass., 25; H. Fowle, 
Lewisville, Ore., 19, 20, 22. 





EAR CORNERERS: We have got 
around at last to your letters about 

THIS BOY SAW A SAWMILL 
Dear Mr. Martin: After reading the Conver- 


Children’s Letters about Machinery 
machines, and here they are, as 
many of them as D. F. can crowd in. 

sation Corner about machines I think of a sawmill 

at Webster, N. H., run by water-power, which I 





often visited with my grandfather, and saw them 
saw and plane and make boxes. A man carried 
them tothe station 3 1-2 miles distant. I also vis- 
ited a paper mill at Dracut, Mass., with my grand- 
mother several years ago, but do not remember 
much about it. 
Allston, Mass. 


THIS GIRL SAW A GRISTMILL TOO 


Dear Mr. Martin: I write to tell you about a 
steam mill thatis near our house. It isa sawand 
grist mill combined. They saw logs and grind 
corn into meal. They saw the logs by putting a 
log on the circular saw, which goes around very 
fast. They first saw one side of the log off, and 
then the other se. They also grind corn into 
cracked corn and Indian meal. Up stairs in the 
same building they card wool with a wool-carding 
machine I go down to the mill quite often and 
watch the men at work. 

Eastport, Me. 


A MACHINE THAT PACKS ORANGES 


My Dear Mr. Martin: I am thirteen years old, 
and would like to be a Cornerer. When I lived in 
California I visited the orange and lemon packing 
house. When oranges came in, they were put in 
a big box, with machine'y under it, which was 
turned by a crank (I think the man was one too). 
The oranges ran down from the box through grooves 
ef different sizes into smaller boxes. Then they 
were wrapped in papers and put in boxes, which 
were labeled marked, and wheeled on to the plat- 
form to wait for a freight-car. 

Winchester, Mass. FRANK F. 


SETTING TYPE BY MACHINERY 


Dear Mr. Martin: Last town meeting day papa 
took me into a printing office, where I saw a type- 
setting machine. This has a key-board with letters 
set on levers. When one of these letters is pushed 
down, a type mold falls into line. There is a kettle 
where lead is melted. Whena whole line isformed, 
the lead is forced into the molds. As soon as the 
Tead is hard (which is very quick) a long arm comes 
down and carries the molds back to their places. 
Then the line of lead is pushed along a little, until 
it drops into place with the other lines. After the 
type has been printed from, it is put into the kettle 
and melted over. The machine is run by electric- 
ity. 

West Brattleboro, Vt. * Maun B. 

A SNOW-ROLLING MACHINE 


Dear Mr. Martin: We do not use the sidewalks 
here in winter, and so have little use for the snow- 
plow. But we have good roads for walking and 
riding. The snow is simply packed down hard by 
large wooden rollers drawn by four or six horses, 
The roller consists of two large cylinders about 
five feet in diameter, placed side by side and run- 
ning upon a common axis, the ends of which sup- 
port a framework comprising the seat, pole and a 
box full of stone. The roller makes a double track 
wide enough for two sleighs to pass easily. Several 
are used in the town. and the one that comes past 
our door is painted red and weighs overaton. They 
pack down the light snow, the damp snow, and even 
the great drifts 

A few weeks ago I saw the ordinary road-machine 
used in anew way. It had been quite a while since 
any snow had fallen and the ruts were worn deep. 
So the road machine—with its sharp-edged piece of 
steel suspended by chains so as to be hoisted and 
Iowered—was used to cut down the ridges of snow 
in the road and fill in the ruts and cradle-holes. 
A pair of runners was clamped onto the front 


HERBERT A. 


EpDNA R. 
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The Conversation Corner 


‘ wheels, and the end of the wagon chained onto a 
sled, 

This is a very good year for maple sugar. I have 
been to one “ sugaring off,” and have accepted a 
number of other invitations. [That’s right, Her- 
bert; I would if 1 were in your place!—Mr. M.] 
People about here have tapped from 200 to 2,000 
trees this season. Perhaps you would like to know 
that one man is to send 185 gallons of “ maple 
honey ” to Boston. [{ would like about 85 gallons 
of itl—Mr. M.] I might describe the process of 
making maple sugar, ‘but that would be another 
story,” as Kipling says. [‘Another story” istold by 
another Vermont Cornerer in the next letter.—MR. 
M.] 


Danville, Vt. HERBERT O. 


THE SWEETEST MANUFACTURE OF ALL 


Dear Mr. Martin: I am over to my grandma’s 
now. We are sugaring, I go down to the camp 
with grandpa. They have tapped trees and the 
way they do itis this way. The first thing they do 
is they bored a hole, and under the hole they drive 
the spouts info the tree. And when they have 
drove the spouts in the tree, they hang the buckets 
aud let the sap run into the buckets till they are 
full. And then they take the team and go and get 
the sap. And after they get the sap they put it 
into big holders. Then they let it run into the 
evaporator and then they boilit. I go down to the 
camp and watch the sap boil. Lam going to invite 
you to come over to Guildhall to eat sugar with us 
Saturday, the 29 of March. We have got some 
snow. 

Guildhall, Vt. FLORA D. 


Alas, the invitation did not reach me till the 
morning of *‘the 29”—but how I should have 
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enjoyed “ waxing” that sugar on that snow 
in that camp! I remember the sweet times 
I had doing that very same thing at my grand- 
pa’s, away back in the first half of the last 
century. Vermont is not farther from Florida 
than this product of maple trees is from that 
described in the next letter. , 


MANUFACTURE OF TURPENTINE AND ROSIN 


Dear Mr. Martin: The “still” is the only thing 
in the line of manufactories we have here. Turpen- 
tine and,rosin are manfactured there. The pitch 
from which they are made is taken from the “ yel- 
low pine.” The trees are first boxed, six inches or 
so from the ground. The “ box ” is a cup-like hole, 
cut with an ax made for the purpose. The boxing 
is done in the winter, and the pitch begins to flow in 
the spring. The gum is dipped out once in three 
weeks and put into big buckets. This thin trans- 
parent gum is the “ crude terpentine.”’ Afterwards 
comes the “chipping” or “ hacking” of the tree 
above the boxes, so as to make @ new course for 
the gum to flow. The gum is emptied from buckets 
into barrels, and taken to the distillery. It is then 
poured into a great copper kettle over a furnace 
and boiled till the distiller knows by the sound that 
it is done. Eleven gallons is about the average 
quantity of turpentine. [I think this means that 
eleven gallons of spirits of turpentine are gained 
from a barrel of the crude turpentine.—Mr. M.] 

Pomona, Fla. Emma O. 


MANUFACTURE OF HEAT AND LIGHT 


Dear Mr: Martin: I am going to tell you about 
the Yaryan heating and electric lighting plant in 
our town. It was built within a year and I have 
been very much interested in the machinery, 
especially the dynamos. The two dynamos are 
run by two small steam-engines and are connected 
with the Edison three-wire system, which has two 
feed wires for one return wire. There are also two 
small motors through which the current is run to 
keep it uniform. These are called “ compensators.” 
There is a fine marble switch-board of the Western 
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Electric Company, containing twelve fine switches. 
They run a current of 104 volts. 

In regard to the heating department, there are ten 
boilers and a large reservoir for the water, when it 
comes back from going the rounds of the town. 
The piping is three or four feet under ground and 
encased in a box lined with shavings soaked in 
petroleum. At each house is a valve to regulate 
the amount of water used. The temperature is 
kept at 240° to 260° on the outflow pipe, and 
comes in anywhere from 100° to 200° Fahrenheit. 

Oak Park, Ii. WILLIAM §., JR. 

MAKING STARCH 

Dear Mr. Martin: Last Sunday I read your re- 
quest that the Cornerers write about some machin- 
ery. I have been to see the “ National Starch Com- 
pany.” Starch, you know, is made of corn. [No, 
Margaret, we did not all know that.—Mr.M.] There 
are two kinds of starch made there, laundry starch 
and cooking starch. We first went to see a room 
where boxes were piled up to send the starch away 
in. Two tracks ran across the room carrying open 
cars and different kinds of boxes, called “ kilns,” 
which hold the starch while drying, for this starch 
is dried by steam heat. 

The most interesting thing to me was upstairs, 
where there were ever so many tanks that the starch 
goes through to be washed. In one room was & ce- 
ment floor, with cement troughs, called “ runs,” 
where the corn and water run through. The starch 
part settles to the bottom, while the oil of the corn 
and the water flow over it. In another part of the 
room were big flat stones, one on top of the other, 
to grind the corn, which mixes with water that is 
poured over it into a milky fluid. I went into the 
engine room; it made me dizzy to watch the wheels 
and ropes going so fast. 

Sioux City, Io. 


“From Maine to Florida,” from Allston to 
Sioux City—is not that a nice lot of letters? 
One thing, however, puzzles me a little, and 
I am going to turn it over to you to settle. 
What isa machine? Was there any machin- 
ery in boiling the maple sugar or rolling the 
snow? Look at my pctures. The steam- 
roller, I am sure, was a machine, for I saw it 
from that house in the background, but how 
about Herbert’s snow-roller drawn by horses? 
Is a saw-horse a machine?* I feared not, 
and seeing a grindstone in the boy’s cellar got 
a@ snap-shot of that too. The saw is a tool. 
Is the grindstone? Where do you draw the 
line between the implement and the machine? 
Please define a machine in the simplest way 
you can. 

I cannot announce the prize, because I have 
not consulted the “ Committee on Prizes,” but 
the book will be sent to the right one—and 
that boy (or girl) will know who it is! The 
next subject for letters is: what you have 
made yourselves—with your own hands, with 
or without machinery. I take this hint from 
a New York schoolteacher who gave it out as 


MARGARET W. 





a subject to her class; one girl reported her 
manufacture of cookies! Book for prize; 
write within one week after reading this; be 
brief ! 


*Since writing the above I have attended Miss 
Stone’s Tremont Temple lecture and seen her 
stereopticon picture of an Oriental pushing his 
wood up and down over the saw; she said he was 
“not sawing the wood, but wooding the saw !”” 


The. SED) 
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In and Around Chicago 


Another New Church 


The Stony Island Park Congregational 
Church was organized Apr. 27 with thirty five 
members, eighteen joining it by bringing let- 
ters and seventeen on confession of faith. 
All who enter into fellowship with the church 
before June will be registered as charter mem- 
bers. Mr. A. R. Rice of the Theological Sem- 
inary, commissioned by the Sunday Schoo] 
and Pablishing Society, will care for the work 
this summer. The church owes its existence 
to the efforts put forth by Rev. Dr. W. F. Me- 
Millen, the district secretary. He has visited 
the field again and again for about a year, and 
has made all the arrangements for the organi- 
zation and recognition of the church. His at- 
tention was called to the opening here by Rev. 
J. H. Simons of the Madison Avenue Church, 
who has looked after the school and preached 
for the people as his strength and time per- 
mitted. With the prospect of a building ona 
lot of its own, the outlook is bright. The 
community is enthusiastic in the thought that 
it is to have a place of worship of its own and 
is contributing generously. 


New Pastor at Wheaton 


Rev. Walter L. Ferris of Cherokee, Io., has 
accepted the call of the College Church at 
Wheaton and entered upon his work. Heisa 
graduate of the college and of Chicago Semi- 
nary and has had pastorates in Illinois and 
in Iowa. The opportunity of reaching young 
people through this pulpit is one greatly to be 
coveted. 


Glaciers in Northern Asia 


Professor Wright of Oberlin addressed the 
ministers, Apr. 28, giving an account of his 
journey through northern Asia. He made 
this journey accompanied by his son, in order, 
if possible, to discover signs of glacial action 
in a region corresponding in latitude to the 
region where such action is traceable in North 
America. So far as glaciers are concerned 
none were seen, nor were any signs of them 
perceived. With this result of his investiga- 
tions, Professor Wright was somewhat sur- 
prised. He spoke appreciatively of the Ro- 
man Catholic missions in China and hope- 
fully of the work of Protestant missions, and 
especially of the missions of the American 
Board. 


The Anti-saloon Movement 


This movement is rapidly gaining strength 
in Illinois. Mr. W. H. Anderson, a lawyer, 
with headquarters at Springfield, the capital 
of the state, is pushing its work with great 
energy. He spoke Sunday before Dr. Loba’s 
people, Evanston, and before the ministers 
Monday morning. The aim is to secure the 
enforcement of law and to push a bill through 
the next legislature which will give the state 
local option. There are certain districts, for 
example the Hyde Park district, where local 
option now obtains. But this is due to a com- 
pact with the city at the time of its annexa- 
tion. What is desired is a law which will 
permit any ward in any city in the state, or 
any portion of a ward, to exclude the saloon 
from its territory. Temperanee sentiment is 
so strong in the state that it is believed such 
a law can be passed, and the evils of intem- 
perance thereby much diminished. The Hyde 
Park district is kept free from saloons only 
by continued watchfulness. As the result of 
this watchfulness at least nine saloons went 
out of business May 1, and several large beer 
gardens are hesitating, for fear of prosecu- 
tion, to open at all. 


Reception to Dr. and Mrs, Ament 


A farewell reception was given Dr. and 
Mrs. Ament, en route to China, and Miss E. 
Pauline Schwartz, returning to Japan, at the 
rooms of the Woman’s Board, Chicago, Mon- 
day afternoon. Representatives of nearly all 





the churches availed themselves of the privi- 
lege of meeting these missionaries and bidding 
them Godspeed on their journey. 


Conference with City Missionaries 


Monday evening the directors of the City 
Missionary Society, the pastors of several of 
the larger churches and a few leading laymen 
met the young men who are in charge of the 
churches aided by the society. Especially 
noticeable was the hopeful tone of all the 
addresses. Without exception every field has 
made progress. Audiences have been larger 
than usual at the regular services. Wash- 
ington Park has paid off a good portion of its 
debt, and is receiving large additions to its 
membership. It is ministering to not less 
than ten thousand people who live within 
half a mile of its doors. The Sunday school 
is crowded. The pastor, Rev. Mr. Burhans, 
thinks more room will soon be needed. North 
Shore, Rev. Mr. Ainslie, pastor, has paid for 
its lots, which cost $15,000, and contracted for 
the erection of the Sunday school part ef 
the permanent house of worship. The con- 
gregations are large and constantly growing. 
This will be one of the strong and aggressive 
churches of the city. Reports from Christ 
Church (German) and Bethlehem Church 
(Bohemian) were cheering. Best of all, peo- 
ple who attend these churches accept the 
gospel and do not hesitate to confess their 
faith in Christ. Small in proportion to the 
need as are the means of the society, the 
results of its efforts are astonishingly large. 
This is the twentieth year of its life, and it 
bids fair to be the best year in its history. 


A Notable Catholic Church 


St. Paul’s Church, which stands at the cor- 
ner of Hoyne Avenue and Twenty-second 
Street, bids fair to become one of the most 
attractive buildings in the city. It is abso- 
lutely fireproof. No wood has entered into 
its construction. Father Heldman, the priest 
in charge, who has leng been gathering the 
money for the edifice and watching its growth 
since 1897, set out with the determination that 
there should be one building in the city free 
from everything perishable. He also deter- 
mined to adorn it with rare works of art. 
This will require time. But he has already 
sesured fifty-seven stained glass windows of 
remarkable beauty from the Royal Bavarian 
Art Institute, Munich. These windows are 
now in place. They are set in terra-cotta and 
are worthy a visit. Those who are competent 
to judge think them as beautiful as any which 
the famous firm has ever sent out. The edi- 
fice is impressive through its Simplicity and 
plainness. It is of solid brick and stone and 
vitrified clay. 
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Prosperity of Zion 

The lace factory at Zion, on which Dr. Dowie 
claims to have expended $1,500,000, is com- 
pleted. A large hotel will soon be built. 
Sundays a special train will run from the city 
of Chicago to Zion for the accommodation of 
those who wish to hear Dr. Dowie preach. 
Audiences at the Auditorium have not been 
quite as large asformerly. At the end of May 
the Auditorium will be given up and services 
held at Zion chiefly. FRANKLIN. 





Russia-is reported as pressing Turkey to 
concede to her privileges respecting the es- 
tablishment of schools and churches in Pal- 
estine like those recently accorded to France 
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All the world’s a stage. Elgin 
Watches are the prompters. 


Elgin Watches 


are the world’s standard for pocket time- 
Sold by every jeweler in the land; 
guaranteed by the world’s greatest watch 
Booklet free. 


pieces, 


works. 


ELGIN NATIONAL WATCH CO, 
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A Prophet of the Nineteenth 
Century 


Mr. Collingwood has revised his book, 
as the saying is, for general readers, ab- 
breviating it sufficiently to bring it into 
the compass of a single handsome and 
convenient volume.* This has been done 
by omission of extracts from Ruskin’s 
printed works and of expositions of his 
teaching. The space thus saved has been 
utilized by the addition of hitherto un- 
printed letters, and the life-story has been 
brought down to its close. For all but 
special students of the work of Ruskin, 
and for them also so far as this additional 
matter extends, this must be the definite, 
Official life of one of the great English 
prophets of the nineteenth century. 

As a biographer Mr. Collingwood shows 
devotion, reticence in regard to incidents 
and events of the life of his master which 
do not concern the public, and a grate- 
fully complete self-effacement which gives 
us a high opinion of his character. To 
the student who comes to the works, and 
especially to a consideration of the teach- 
ing of Ruskin, the book must be indis- 
pensable. For here the life is more than 
commonly the key to the thought. Rus- 
kin’s books are full of self-contradictions. 
In religious thought they box nearly the 
whole compass of faith and doubt. In 
art they say and deny, and always with 
an intellectual arrogance which repels as 
surely as the charm and force of thought 
attract. The man was as reponsive to 
new impressions as the needle is to the 
approach of amagnet. And he grew con- 
tinually, changing his whole attitude 
toward life. Thelover of beauty became 
the worshiper of truth. He who wrote 
his first book to defend Turner came, be- 
fore he died, to disparage Turner’s infiu- 
ence, and his finished work is only a frag- 
ment of gigantic plans. 

To the works of such a man a full and 
judicious biography is an essential intro- 
duction. For the thought of today some 
knowledge of the influence of Ruskin is 
necessary. This book therefore, until it 
is supplemented by that more thorough 
and unpartisan study of so great and sig- 
nificant a life which is sure to come, is an 
invaluable contribution to an intelligent 
knowledge of the thought and taste of the 
English-speaking peoples. 


The Conqueror t 


The sub-title describes the author’s 
claim—‘“‘ being the true and romantic 
story of Alexander Hamilton.” The 
reader will be puzzled to distinguish be- 
tween the truth and the romance. Mrs. 
Atherton tells us in her preface that she 
intended to write a biography of Hamil- 
ton, that the instinct of the novelist 
proved too strong, yet that almost every 
incident in the story is founded on fact 
or family tradition. The earlier chapters 
are most evidently romance and are the 
most interesting. The atmosphere and 
life of the Antilles are there vividly re- 
produced. We find ourselves again 

? The Life of John Ruskin, by W. G. Collingwood. 
pp. 427. Houghton, Mifflin & Co. $3.00. 


+t The 


Conqueror, by Frankl Atherton. 
pp. 546. Macmillan Co. 


$1.50. 
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The Literature of the Day 


among the spreading banyan trees, the 
royal] palms, inhaling the fragrance of 
orange blossoms. We see the warm 
mists in the valleys, the cloud-capped 
mountain of Nevis at evening under the 
golden moon and crystal stars; and we 
can imagine the brilliant social life of the 
eighteenth century in these islands, the 
fresh ferns and orchids in the drawing- 
rooms, and the weird companies of sing- 
ing Negroes whose descendants still 
remain. 

But the hero of the story grows up al- 
most a demi-god. Great characters are 
so numerous that they crowd and jostle 
one another jn his presence and great 
historic movements revolve around him 
until the reader’s mind is overloaded and 
he is unable to say whether he is follow- 
ing a history ora novel. The volume has 
brilliant chapters. It is not a satisfac- 
tory story, nor a reliable history, nor an 
acceptable biography. 


RELIGION 


The Law of Grows b 
Brooks, D. D. pp. 
$1.20 net. 


Phillips Brooks being dead yet speaketh, 
and this new volume, though it does not 
contain any sermons equal in power to some 
of those in the volumes published during his 
lifetime, gives us the same marvelous insight 
of the Christian seer, who knew the hearts of 
men and addressed himself directly to them 
in the sympathy, faith and hope which has 
inspired so many to new trust, patience in 
the Lord, and courage to live the divine life. 
These sermons, left after the selection of what 
were deemed the choicest, will still be wel- 
comed by multitudes who have known no 
greater or more beloved human teacher than 
he was. 


Rt. Rev. Philli 
. P. Dutton & 


Fie) Temp so Bible: The Book of petra het 
oy A B. Davidson, a 2 a .D. 
= 228. 7 a Lippincott. 60 cents 


The brief, but compact and snaieebin. intro- 
duction was the last work of that eminent 
scholar, Prof. A. B. Davidson of New College, 
Edinburgh, who died Jan. 26, 1902. It states 
with conclusive force the arguments showing 
that the collection of prophecies bearing the 
name of Isaiah was by different authors, and 
that chapters 40-66 were composed long after 
his death. The fine frontispiece is a repro- 
duction of Michael Angelo’s fresco, Isaiah, in 
the Sistine Chapel. 


The Temes ag ae The Epistles 
General o ames an gude, edited 
94. J. B. Lippincott 


by J. Heriess, = teu, 7 pp. 
Co. 60 cents 


The Beate hn essay regards the author- 
ship of all these epistles as unknown, though 
not denying that the first epistle of Peter 
might have been written by that apostle. 


Fupsent ang Erestion by Benjamin Bausman 
D. pp. 223. 8. S. Board of the Reformed 
Church. $1.00. 


A collection of editorials, published in a 
magazine of the last generation, and addressed 
mainly to the young. Practical, straight- 
forward counsels on religious and moral 
topics, with suggestions specially suited to 
these in congregations of the Reformed 
Church. 

The Bible in the Twentieth Cen’ 

T. Harwood Pattison. pp. 56. Am. Baptis 

Soc. 10 cents. 


8 Cn age ent of St. Paul, by ew, 
Boiss pm 


a? Put, 


Geo. 3 p. 293. Thos. Whittaker. 
cen 

A new edition of a volume first published a 
dozen years ago, when attention had not much 
been directed to the fact that the epistles of 
Paul gave evidenee of his spiritual and doc- 
trinal growth during the years in which they 
were written. Dr. Matheson is a writer of 
profound insight, an interpreter of the mind 
as well as of the utterances of the apostle. 
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SOCIAL AND POLITICAL ECONOMY 

The Level of Social Motion, sf Michael A. 

Lane. pp.557. Macmillan Co. .00, 
A well-written exp sition of the extreme eco- 
nomic interpretation of social progress. The 
writer endeavors to demonstrate that under 
the influence of increasing wealth and intelli- 
gence a social equilibrium is to be reached, in 
which economic equality and a norm of human 
propagation will be maintained. The theory 
is materialistic and fatalistic. There is no 
need of God. Manis acreature of fate. Mo- 
rality depends upon economic progress. 
Crime is an economic phenomenon. Religion 
is outside of the writer’s thought and avow- 
edly untouched because not concerned with 
social progress. Such theories are widely 
prevalent among economic students and 
should be thoroughly understood by religious 
teachers. Their practical refutation is in the 
everyday experience of any city missionary, 
who sees the new religious forces received 
within the lives of men, saving them and de- 
termining their economic life. 

The American Federal State, by Roscoe Lewis 

Asbley. pp. 599. Macmillan Go. 
Designed to be a text-book in civics in inter- 
mediate instruction. Itis the result of experi- 
ence and enthusiasm as a teacher and of 
much industry. Its chief defect, in reference 
to its purpose, is that it covers too much 
ground. The author is reluctant to let any 
affiliated topic in history or economics pass 
unnoticed. The result is that, notwithstanding 


* the size of the volume, many points are treated 


inadequately. In the hands of the average 
teacher this would be a grave defect. More 
impression and less space are much to be pre- 
ferred. 


of Political Theories, b 
inning, Ph. D., pp. 360. Mexmilian 


A Histo: 
rags 
Co. $2. 
The Br wee mind has become so bewildered 
by the notion of science and scientific method 
that it cannot communicate the least bit of in- 
formation without some reference tothem. It 
looks upon science as something of its own 
order, to be sharply distinguished from knowl- 
edge, which is but a poor apology for it. 
Science thus stands to knowledge in much 
the same relation that ozone stands to oxygen, 
a distinct and especially vital formof it. This 
feeling is present in the introduction to the 
present volume. The book would beimproved 
by a more simple and direct method. Subject 
to this criticism, the presentation is scholarly 
and instructive. The author traces the prog- 
ress of political ideas through the Grecian, 
Roman, Christian and Medieval periods. The 
reader will secure a better idea both of the 
continuity and the contrast of dominant 
principles. 

Commonwealth or Mangione, Wy by Goldwin Smith. 

pp. 82. Macmillan Co. 
Goldwin Smith has long been an interested, 
sagacious and kindly critic of our institutions. 
The present volume is full of his best and 
most admonitory thought. It cannot fail to 

bring sober consideration to those not utterly 

bewildered by party politics or wholly stupe- 
fied by apparent prosperity. 

The Elements of Political Economy, revised 

rage wT J. sok On. 41.90 Laughlin, P! Ph D. pp. 


Designed selanentty for intermediate instruc- 
tion. It is simple and clear and comprehen- 
sive. It adds to a discussion of first princi- 
ples under the familiar heads, Protection, 
Exchange and Distribution, a second part in 
which these principles re applied to social 
and civic questions. The thought is charac- 
terized by moderation and good sense. 
FICTION 
Town: 

Faboreciom, » by Tse. send Brady. pp. 
The locale is fixed in the Black Forest in the 
twelfth century. The action occupies less 
than two days. The writer is so strong in 
conversation that he gets his novel under way 
atonce. The plot centers around the discov- 
ery of misplaced confidence. The crisis is 
hastened by the of trusted friends 
and the real fidelity of political rivals. The 
love story is well told and connects the rulers 
of the two greatest empires of the world to- 
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day with a dramatic ancestral situation. Ho- 
henzollern appeared in The Century under 
the title Barbarossa. 

Patricia 4 the Hills, by Chas. Kennett porew. 

pp. 330, G. P. Putnam’s Sons. $12 
An Irish story of an unusual type. Gianeaes 
of present life with its humors and its trage- 
dies appear in it, but the chief interest of the 
tale turns on the fortunes of a beautiful 
young girl of good family with a voice as 
lovely as her face. It is a clever book and 
has in it some surprises. 

The Son of a Fiddler, 

286. Houghton, Mifflin 

A study of the strength and sro of the 
musical temperament. Unfortunately, the 
weakness predominates in the hero, but the 
heroine is delicately drawn, and the New 
England scenes in which the violinist is reared 
make an interesting background. To them he 
returns after a taste of stage life and many 
wanderings. The book holds the interest, 
but does not satisfy the expectations of the 
reader. 

Alabama  Protahes, by Samuel Minturn Peck. 

pp. 229, A.C. MeUlurg & Co. 

Interesting, well-told and amusing stories, 
most of which have enough of the element of 
pathos, or at least of seriousness, to make 
them thoroughly enjoyable in a sense in which 
purely humorous stories cannot be. 

Mopejous Sort 7 AY Y 1 io Carey. pp. 556. 
An English tutor ina Swedish noble family in 
the reign of Charles XII. is the hero of this 
story. The scene shifts from the Polen- 
stjerna Castle by the Baltic, to Dresden and 
Warsaw, to battles, camps and haunted 
towers, with a swiftness which quite accounts 
for M. Martin’s occasional failure to per- 
ceive obvious facts. The characters, includ- 
ing Charles XII. and other historical person- 
ages, are lifelike and the story holds close at- 
tention from beginning to end. 

“— but - ye by ee Sears. 

odd, Mead & C $1. 

A pen story, by a slater Bsa Harvard grad- 
uate, dealing with the American Revolution 
and introducing many of its leading military 
figures. The plot centers mainly around the 
Hudson River valley episodes of the war, 
Major André, George Washington, Sir Henry 
Clinton and the Baroness Riedesel figuring 
prominently in the tale. Along with its love- 
making are excellent studies of character and 
depictions of New York colonial life. 


BOOKS FOR WOMEN 


— a Woman of Forty-Five ge ht to 
Know, by Mrs. E. F. Angell Drake, M.D. pp. 
211. Vir Pub. Co. $1.00, 


The woman who reads this reassuring, sensi- 
ble little volume will discover that she need 
not approach middle age with dread and fear. 
The author understands women as only a 
woman physician can, aud she seeks to give 
them knowledge of themselves and helpful 
suggestions as to habits of life, control of 
nerves, conservation of all vital forces. She 
takes account of the spiritual nature as well 
as the physical, and her book, if used as a 
guide, will give new courage to life. 

Mrs. Seely’s Cock mook, Mrs. L. Seely. 

pp. 432. Maemilla $2. OO net 

Designed for large ee a in which several 
servants are kept. The recipes are practical 
and cover a wide range of dishes, but are not 
adapted to the average housewife in a small 
family. The freshest portion of the work is 
the section devoted to the management of serv- 
ants, their rights and duties, liveries, etc. 
The author’s experience in conducting an 
agency for trained servants makes her an 
authority here. 

Parliamenta 


by Emma A. 
Co. 65 cents net. 


A careful explanation of the generally ac- 
cepted rules for conducting a meeting. To 
make clear the application of the principles 
laid down, an imaginary club meeting is re- 
ported. The helpful index is commendable. 
The book would be a valuable addition to the 
library of every club. 

Famous Women of the Fafommes Church, 

by J. L. Good 3 298. S. 8. Board of 

the Reformed Church. $1.00 


Short biographical sketches of women who 
have wrought nobly or suffered sorely for 
their religion. The wives of Calvin and 
Zwingli, queens, princesses, ladies of high 


Py Pa Janie Lee. pp. 


pp. 


Bi for Women’s Clubs, 
pp. 186. Baker & Taylor 
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rank as well as those in humbler paths are 
described with considerable vividness. 


Short Talks with Young Mothers, by Chas. 
} omen ge rszier.™- D. pp. 262, G. P. Putnam’s 


Dr. Kerley is an authority on the diseases of 
infants and knows well just how to advise 
mothers about the care of young children. He 
conveys much knowledge in simple, untech- 
nical language with no unnecessary words. 
His book is as valuable in hints about every- 
day hygiene as it is for many a nursery emer- 
gency. 
MISCELLANEOUS 


A Satchel | Guide for the Vacation Tourist in 


Europe . Rolfe, Litt. D. 307. 
Houghtco, Ruimtin & Ce $1.50 sia 


Brought up to date and Saas in its usual 
convenient form, with durable leather binding 
and numerous maps. 
The Correspondent’s Manual, by Wm. E. 
Hickox. Lee & shepard, 50 cents. 
Twenty years’ experience as teacher of short- 
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hand and typewriting has qualified the author 
to give helpful advice to office assistants, with 
special reference to stenographers. One of 
the most practical and sensible manuals we 
ae seen. 
t Reading. pp. 97. A.C. McClurg & Co. 
Bb 3) net. 
Selections from ten famous authors, treating 
of the choice and use of books. Carlyle, Scho- 
penbauer, John Morley and Lowell are among 
the sources of wisdom. Typographically, 
also, the book is attractive. Excellent for 
young people. 


Good Cheer Fhe st a fpthered by Jeanne G. 
—  - rds, Howard & Hul- 
‘i cen 


From Macterlinck, Le Conte, Victor Hugo 
and H. W. Dresser. A good idea, but we fail 
to see why some of the quotations were 
choser. The compilation as a whole does not 
compare favorably with its two predecessors, 
the “Don’t, Worry” and the “ Philosophic” 
Nuggets. 





Among the May Magazines 


The story of Miss Stone’s rescue is told 
by Rev. J. L. Barton, foreign secretary of 
the American Board, in the May Woman’s 
Home Companion. 

All college girls will appreciate Miss Das- 
kam’s story, ‘‘ The Point of View,” inthe Har- 
per’s Bazar for May, and their relatives and 
friends ought to read it, too. 

The Craftsman, which has just entered on 
its second volume, is one of the newer maga- 
zines indicative of the growing interest in arts 
and crafts. Its motto is “‘The lyf so short 
the craft so long to lerne.”’ 

Not a Book Number but a “ Brook Num- 
ber ” one might call Country Life in America 
this month, it contains so many beautiful 
pictures of brooks and one or two remarkable 
reproductions of brook trout, photographed 
from life in the water by Mr. Dugmore. 

An article on children’s vocabularies in The 
Popular Science Monthly makes the surpris- 
ing statement that the number of words used 
“either in common or by one” of three chil- 
dren two and a half years old and under is, by 
actual count, 2,170. 

The Cosmopolitan is labeled a “ Captains of 
Industry Number.” Messrs. J. P. Morgan, 
Edison, Wanamaker, Cramp, J. G. Bennett, 
Cecil Rhodes and other leaders of finance or 
commerce are sketched. And whether by ac- 
cident or design in a number with the above 
designation the editors have included an arti- 
cle on Women as College Presidents. 


Readers with literary tastes will find the 
eurrent Critic well worth attention. The 
pictures are exceptionally varied and numer- 
ous, and articles are contributed by Stopford 
Brooke, J. P. Mowbray and Stephen Gwynn. 
The recent versions of the old love story of 
Paolo and Francesca give timeliness to a long 
illustrated paper on Paolo and Francesca in 
History and Literature. 


The new department of literary criticism 
in The Atlantic, “‘ Books New and Old,” is in 
charge of Mr. Henry Boynton, already known 
to our readers as son of Dr. George M. Boyn- 
ton of our Publishing Society and former in- 
structor at Phillips Academy, Andover. Mr. 
Boynton is a keen, discriminating and fear- 
less critic, and we always read with relish 
his estimate of current literature, 


Good Housekeeping has grown steadily in 
interest and general enterprise the past few 
moaths. It is thoroughly up-to-date in dis- 
cussions of household economics. It is credi- 
tably illustrated with frequent surprises in 
the way of covers, and the regular depart- 
ments are well edited. The recent ‘College 
Woman’s Number” was a notable one. The 
May issue has plenty of seasonable matter, 
including hints on the use of.a gas stove. 

**We are the most untidy among all the 
great nations of the world,” says Prof. A. D. F. 





Hamlin in a pertinent article in The Forum, 
entitled Our Public Untidyness ; and he con- 
tinues: “The discovery that there is more of 
filth, squalor, and general slovenliness in pub- 
lic places and works, in streets, squares, river- 
sides, docks, quays, roads and bridges in the 
United States than in any other country of 
the first or even the second rank isa humbling 
but salutary experience.” 

The illustrations in The Century are espe- 
cially good this month. The enterprise of the 
publishers in sending Maxfield Parrish to the 
Southwest to illustrate the series of articles 
on that section by Mr. R. S. Baker is more 
than justified by the prints, two of them in 
eolors, accompanying the first installment. 
Other noteworthy pictures are Fanny Y. Co- 
ry’s dainty, lovable children, Charlotte Hard- 
ing’s clever studies of Washington types and 
Mr, F. D. Steele’s running accompaniment to 
Mr. Dooley’s essay, as well as his totally dif- 
ferent sketches with the story ‘‘ Bartholo- 
mew.” 

Last year Harper’s Magazine published two 
of the most notable novels of the season—The 
Right of Way and The Portion of Labor. In 
the current number Mrs. Humphry Ward’s 
new story begins with great promise. ‘ Lady 
Rose’s Daughter” is the title and the illus- 
trations, including a colored frontispiece, are 
Howard Chandler Christy’s best work. The 
characters are English and of high social 
rank. The heroine is introduced at once, and 
the atmosphere of fascination and mystery 
surrounding her lays strong hold of the 
reader’s interest. The Harpers are also for- 
tunate in controlling the work of Mr. Edwin 
A. Abbey. His illustrations of Goldsmith’s 
Deserted Village which are appearing from 
month to month confirm us in thinking that 
Mr. Abbey excels in this branch of art. 


Nearly 4,000 ships go back and forth on the 
Great Lakes in the open season. The fresh 
water sailors who man this fleet equal in num- 
ber the population of a large city. The lake 
steamers nearly all run on irregular sched- 
ules, which makes the delivery of their mail 
at any of the lake ports very uncertain, so the 
United States Government has established a 
floating post office with headquarters at De- 
troit, and the mail is delivered by carriers 
who are practical boatmen. The St. Nicholas 
contains an illustrated account of this unique 
branch of the postal service. A little yacht- 
like steamer is the post office, and the carriers 
use stout rowboats, in which they intercept 
the great freight steamers rushing up and 
down, or the lazy line of towed barges. It is 
dangerous work, as the delivery has to be 
made in all kinds of weather, and sometimes 
the carrier’s boat is nearly swamped by the 
waves from the great steel ships. In 1899 over 


1,000 pieces of mail each day were delivered. 
Incidentally the carriers have saved more 
than a score of lives. 
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The Campaign 


of Testimony * 


Vil. The Testimony Carried Westward 


By Pror. E. 


1. The outlook from Antioch. From the 
Jewish-Gentile church in Antioch, as a 
strong new center, the testimony was 
now to be carried swiftly westward. The 
general situation was favorable for a for- 
ward movement and quick results. The 
witnesses had not to spend several years 
learning a new language, but could at 
once get a hearing for their testimony in 
Greek in all the great centers of popula- 
tion. They had not to wait months, here 
and therein their travels, for passports, 
as has so often been the case in the his- 
tory of modern missionary activity, but 
could go with comparative freedom every- 
where in the empire on the great high- 
ways and abundant shipping. In every 
great center they found in the Jewish 
synagogue a meeting house ready for 
them, and were not compelled to resort 
to a hotel dining-room, as in our own 
frontier towns, or to proceed to build a 
chapel, as in modern foreign fields. They 
had not only a meeting house but in the 
meeting house an audience already gath- 
ered for them, an audience thoroughly 
trained in monotheistic faith and ex- 
pectant of a Messiah. Most significant 
of all was the fact that on the edges of 
this audience was a fringe of susceptible 
Gentiles, already familiar with the wor- 
ship of Jehovah and with the Messianic 
expectation, who constituted a natural 
means of connection with the Gentile 
community. The presence of these Gen- 
tiles in the synagogue was an evidence of 
the general religious unrest among the 
Gentiles and of their readiness to appre- 
ciate something higher and better than 
their native faiths. 

2. The forward movement in the Antioch 
church. There wasastrong force of proph- 
ets and teachers in the Antioch church. 
Prophets were those who under special 
and temporary inspiration of the Holy 
Spirit delivered a message from God 
{1 Cor. 14: 29-33], which sometimes con- 
tained a prediction [Acts 11: 27, 28]. 
Teachers probably gave somewhat sys- 
tematic instruction without waiting for 
periods of special inspiration. The list 
of prominent prophets and teachers be- 
gins with Barnabas, the distinguished 
representative of the Jerusalem church, 
and ends with Saul, the latest arrival 
and perhaps the youngest; at least he 
must have been younger than Manaen, 
Herod’s childhood associate, for this was 
the Herod that killed John the Baptist, 
and whose reign began 4 B. C. 

In the regular meetings the prophets 
began to announce that the Spirit was 
calling for Barnabas and Saul to under- 
take some further extension of the tes- 
timony. Saul, with his long-cherished 
expectation of being connected with 
some great Christian movement among 
the Gentiles of the empire, may have 
been one or the prophets through whom 
the Spirit spoke. We have but a meager 
account of what took place. Very proba- 
bly somewhat careful and extensive 
plans were laid, and finally a group of 
brethren walked the sixteen miles to 


*The International Sunday School Lesson for May 
18. Text, Acts13:1-12. The Early Christian Mis- 
sionaries. 
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Seceucia, the harbor town of Antioch: 
and waved farewell to the two mission- 
aries as they sailed away to Cyprus. A 
kinsman of Barnabas, young John Mark 
of Jerusalem, accompanied them to as- 
sist them, perhaps, in the details of travel 
and in instructing and baptizing con- 
verts. There can be no doubt that they 
planned to preach to such Gentiles as 
they might find in regular attendance 
upon the synagogue service, as they 
had been accustomed to do in Antioch, 
but it will be seen later that they proba- 
bly did not anticipate work among Gepn- 
tiles not connected with the synagogue. 

8. The contest with the magian, and the 
beginning of Paul’s leadership. The 
island of Cyprus was selected as the first 
territory to be visited. It was near at 
hand ; also the Antioch Gentile Christians 
may have felt that they owed a debt to 
Cyprus, for it was Cyprian Jews who had 
been among the first to preach to them 
[11: 20]. Some preaching had already 
been done in the island [11: 19], and, more- 
over, it was the boyhood home of Barna- 
bas [4: 36]. They seem to have preached 
their way leisurely through the island, 
probably visiting such lumber camps and 
mining towns as contained a considerable 
Jewish population. 

Luke mentions but one incident in the 
tour, but describes it in a way that indi- 
cates its importance for the purposes of 
his narrative. It is important for two 
reasons, namely, because, as Professor 
Ramsay has pointed out, it was a typical 
contest between the new doctrine and a 
current form of religious or semi-reli- 
gious faith ; and because in it Paul steps 
out into a place of leadership as an 
apostle to the non-Jewish population of 
the empire, and retains that place to the 
end of the narrative. Luke recognizes 
the propriety of calling him thenceforth 
by the Roman name that had doubtless 
been his from childhood. 

The Roman official, Sergius Paulus, 
seems to have been a synagogue Gentile, 
for the magian who had so strong an 
influence over him was a Jew and a 
** prophet,” ostensibly therefore a prophet 
of Jehovah, though a false one. The 
magian saw that he should lose his dis- 
tinguished patron, and the general pres- 
tige of such patronage, if the pro-consul 
became interested in the new message, 
and therefore he opposed the new mes- 
sengers vigorously. It was Paul, and not 
Barnabas, that was moved by the Spirit 
to take the matter up. Impressed by the 
striking inconsistency of the magian’s 
name, “son of Jesus,” or “‘ Joshua,” Saul 
called him ‘‘son of the devil,” attacked 
him with characteristic force and drove 
him from the field. 

4. The invisible forces operative in the 
new movement are strongly emphasized by 
Luke, as usual. It was the Spirit of God 
that leoked out westward through the 
wistful eyes of the prophets. It was he 
who summoned Barnabas and Paul, well 
seasoned through long previous disci- 
pline, for the responsibilities that he was 
now to place upon them. It was the 


power of the “ Lord” that enabled Paul 
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to keep the magian from defeating the 
gospel in Paphos, and to bring upon him 
a temporary [v. 11] blindness, which Paul, 
from his own experience, may have 
thought would have a good effect upon 
him. Steadily operative was the unseen 
influence of the great praying church be- 
hind them. 

The great encouragement of the church 
is that the Spirit of God always goes be- 
fore the witnesses, in a leadership which 
no man is able to exercise, and that the 
province of the church is simply to follow 
where he leads. The evidence of his ac- 
tive leadership in the campaign of testi- 
mony was never more evident than today. 





The Southworth Lectures at 
Andover Seminary 


In his recent course of lectures on this 
foundation, Dr. H. A. Stimson of New York 
is thought by many to have surpassed his 
fine work of last year. The general subject 
was the Function of the Church in Society. 
Starting with the principle that its function 
is primarily the spiritual regeneration of the 
world, the lecturer defined the church’s serv- 
ice of the community as beginning with the 
needs most apparent but not ending till the 
deepest needs are met. The Sunday news- 
paper is one of the greatest foes which the 
church must face. It is so good in itself that 
it “blankets” a whole family for a day. 
The church may do anything for the com- 
munity into which its members can carry 
their better selves. The secularization of 
the church is the danger to be avoided. The 
safeguard is the spirit of the service. 

The church is the hope of the working man. 
The trades union has failed in three par- 
ticulars: in its attempt to extend unionism 
by coercion; in its carelessness as to agree- 
ments, and especially in its mistaken policy 
of inducing indifference of its members as 
to the quantity and quality of the work per- 
formed. The church should give real sym- 
pathy and brotherhood. Its most effective 
agencies work for the children of laboring 
men and for their homes. 

For the family the church can act benefi- 
cently along these lines: it can, by its teach- 
ing, strengthen the home; it can keep alive 
the protecting habit of worship, widen the 
life of the family, minister to its culture, 
develop its possibilities. 

Above all, the church must not be a class 
church. It must keep alive for all men spirit- 
ual ideals which will make them hamble, and 
must maintain against the tendency towards 
two standards of morality the one standard of 
Christ. 

The controlling principles in the work of 
the church are the consciousness of the per- 
sonal debt to Christ and of the splendor of 
the Christian calling; the belief in the Bible 
as the one necessary and adequate study of 
the church and in preaching the gospel as its 
function ; adaptation and concentration as the 
two characteristics of its methods; and the 
realization that in all Christian service the 
church stands first. Fr. J. le 





The Church Prayer Meeting 


Topic, May 11-17. The Forgiving Spirit. 
Mark 11: 12-26; Luke 6: 20-38; Matt. 6: 5-15; 
Ps. 130: 1-8; 131: 1-3. 

On what terms does God forgive? Why is for- 
giveness impossible for the unforgiving? 
[For prayer meeting editorial see page 671.) 





New York philanthropists are providing 
first-class concerts for tenement house dwell- 
ers now—“admission five cents.” The halls 
are crowded with parents and children. 
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The Romance of 


an Inland Mission 


Experiences of a City Pastor on a Preaching Tour Among Indiana Coal Mines 


By “CHAMBERLAIN” 


To the average mind the idea of missions is 
still all too vague. It has the charm of the 
mysterious and unusual. Often it is associ- 
ated with far-away peoples and lands. It ap- 
peals to us by tales of picturesque costumes, 
wonderful conversions and pathetic incidents ; 
or by the story of a poor hall in the slums like 
the “Church of the Love of Jesus Christ,” in 
“A Singular Life”; or of a frontier work 
whose appeal is never stilled because never 
fully met. 

But I write of still another mission, unique 
in all its ways; a work that will always bea 
mission work, among a people who will al- 
ways be a mission people; yet a work with- 
out which the church would be distinctly the 
poorer, for it represents that practical philan- 
threpy which can never be requited in kind 
by those who receive its ministry. Personal 
contact with this work quickened my mission- 
ary zeal as nothing else could, and I pass on 
such inspiration as can be conveyed in 
words. 

I have a Scotch friend who lives in the coal 
mine region of Indiana. He understands the 
talk of the mines, the habits and life of the 
miners. For he has been a miner himself, an 
engineer atone of the shafts till “the grace o’ 
God took him” and called him into mission 
work. It is true that he gets now but a third 
of what he could earn in the mines, but there 
are other things than mere money. With his 
central church he has combined the four or 
five religious centers of the coal mine region. 
Gradually I learned the facts of this work 
through our infrequent meetings, and finally 
ventured to invite myself to preach for my 
brother whenever he cared to have a week day 
service, 

And this brings us to the central figure of 
our mission work-—the only bishop our 
churches own. He worked up the plan of a 
preaching tour so elaborately yet so quietly 
that the one most concerned knew least about 
it till everything was arranged and he became 
a cog in the mission machine. These portions 
of the official order that went forth will show 
how a heme missionary superintendent of 
the right sort transforms the minimum of an 
appropriation into the maximum of power. 
He writes to the coal mine pastor: 


My Dear Brother: I am glad to know of 
youradvance movement ... We want jointly 
to spend a week in grand fellowship meetings 
on Congregationalism, revivals, education, 
charitiez, patriotism, Sunday schools, rescue 
work, ete. We want meetings in five places. 
(The schedule included three meetings a day 
with long drives between services.) You 
must rouse the brethren. It is a critical time. 
If they love Christ and the church they must 
arrange to attend. Let not the grass grow 
under your feet in calling them to duty. 


The letter did its work. The brethren came 
out day and night, at whatever inconvenience 
to themselves, to take part in the services. 

Picture a beautiful rolling country on a glo- 
rious spring day. It is plowing time. The 
surface soil is rich and in the bosom of the 
earth are black diamonds in abundance; in- 
deed, you may even now be traveling over a 
working mine. Ina little once-white school- 
house with the familiar carved desks are gath- 
ered a most pathetic company to consider the 
formation of anewchurch. A few toil-worn, 
prematurely aged men and women have left 
their dull routine of work, even in this busy 
season, to respond to the call of the leader. 
There are three or four young people, half a 
dozen girls, with a few children who could not 
be left at home, and out of this material it is 
Proposed to form a church. 

There was a diversity of opinion from the 
start. The young people wanted a kind of 
Social center, to fill a place in their too barren 


lives. An older man and his faithful wife 
had not been treated right in a neighboring 
church and thought said church was “too 
proud.” No one couldaccusethis new church 
of suchasin. But there was opposition, too, 
both suppressed and outspoken. It was not 
the kind of church some wanted. One was a 
“ Babdtist,” another a Christian (Campbellite), 
another was “ Methody,” and so it came about 
that, except the man who wanted a church 
without the sin of pride and the young people 
who wanted a social center, not a soul cared 
to have anything if he could not have the 
thing he wanted. All the village differences 
were plainly seen. Adherents of each party 
were on the alert to check the plans of oppo- 
nents, and not one of them all could have 
given $10 a year to the support of a church of 
any kind. 

He who was to preach at the organization 
of this church thanked the Lord that his 
sermon was in his head, and not in his pocket, 
and wondered what would come next. Vi- 
sions of good home missionary money, 80 
hardly gotten and so desperately needed else- 
where, forced upon this unwilling people came 
tohim. But a new factor now appeared—the 
watchdog of the society’s treasury and the 
careful dispureer of its slender funds. Deli- 
cately, critically, but in the kindliest spirit, 
he dissected the case. He laid bare the sec- 
tional sores and cleansed them. He eased the 
pressure on the ruptures of denominational 
prejudices, and then with a general tonic of 
good advice sent them home to recuperate 
for six months before taking further steps in 
the matter of a church of Jesus Christ. But 
not before the Scotch pastor who had at- 
tempted to prepare the soil for this planting 
had had hissay. With prayer and exhortation 
he spake with force if not with grace, deeply 
moved by the untoward events he had wit- 
nessed. On our homeward ride he remarked, 
after a long silence, that he “had said the 
things ‘ gied him to say.’”’ 

We came now to the mining center and to 
the pastor’s house, and, after an appetizing 
supper, tofurther work. We walked the length 


‘of the dusty street which straggles through 


the town and back again. Wesaw the erowds 
of miners lounging in front of the saloons, and 
by sounds from within it was easy to guess 
that not a few were within the precincts of 
the “ poor man’s club.” We turned a block 
away from this thoroughfare to the little 
church which stands as a protest against all 
this evil of this place. It is a home mission 
church, and on its corner stone bears the 
legend that some good folk in Fitchburg, 
Mass., have not forgotten this people. It is 
what achurch should be—just a little better 
than the buildings about it and in better 
repair. Primitive in appointments, plain in 
service, yet it is the essential thing for that 
community. It has softened the rough life 
of the town. It was the gentle custom once 
to stand on the street corner and fire shots 
into the air to test the nerve of the preacher, 
and just over the preacher’s head in the 
church is a proof that the marksmanship was 
* not so bad.” 

Today a new order prevails. In quiet, rever- 
ential fashion the people come to church, 
with rare heartiness they take part in the 
service, with inspiring attention they listen 
to the sermon, and with songs which come 
from the soul they prove that Congregational 
singing is an unmatched form of praise. 

‘T have never been so proud of our Congre- 
gational polity. It has adapted itself to the 
needs of this people. It has a civic and social 
mission as well as a religious work. It is 
not an “ism ”—it isa life. It has made itself 
essential to the best development of the coal 
mine region of Indiana. 
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Round About unto Salem 


The Essex Congregational Club, through 
its committee, has raised $100 among the 
churches of the conference toward the John 
Robinson Memorial Church at Gainsborough, 
Eng., which Dr. G. R. W. Scott, the American 
delegate to the dedication, will present among 
contributions from this country. 

A late meeting of the ministers of Salem 
and vicinity (embracing all denominations) 
considered the question of Church Federation. 
The inertia of the established churches— 
unwilling to change their location as the popu- 
lation changes—and the absolute refusal of 
many families to attend any church services 
where the least obligation to support these is 
felt, together with the laissez faire spirit of 
congregations, indifference toward those who 
occasionally venture within the sanctuary, 
and unwillingness to second in social ways 
the efforts of pastors—these conditions were 
believed to stand in the way of any con- 
certed movement to improve the religious 
situation. Intense worldliness and love of 
pleasure account for the neglect of the 
church, and the attitude of educated and 
prominent citizens who absent themselves 
altogether from its life was deplored. The 
craze for wealth, amusement and social po- 
sition is not likely to be remedied in this 
section by a religious canvass of the popu- 
lation. Everybcdy knows they would be 
welcome enough in the churches, and do not 
need to be told it by a paid agent or by a 
brace of pastors making a visitation. 

Salem churches during the winter in their 
Sunday evening union services considered 
Christ’s Commandment for Right Living. A 
recent Sunday evening was observed as a 
Bushnell Centenary, at which addresses were 
made by Messrs. Buckham, Chandler and 
Clark, giving sketches of his life and work, 
his idea of Christian nurture, and his general 
theological position. 

The prolonged iliness of Rev. S. L. Bell of 
Marblehead causes much regret among his 
many friends in this section no less than 
among his people, who are being ministered 
unto by neighboring preachers. When the 
Marbleheaders “‘take to” a man, they do it 
thoroughly, as in this case. 

The resignation of Rev. C. J. Hawkins of 
Danvers, after a brilliant two years’ pastorate, 
is a surprise to both church and commu- 
nity. He is called to Spencer, and though 
by a strong vote his people declined to accept 
his decision, hoping to persuade him to re- 
main where he has had such marked success, 
he holds to his acceptance of the call to 
Spencer. 

Mr. M. W. Stackpole, who for three years 
has been supplying the Union Church, Mag- 
nolia, was ordained and installed April 29, 
after a most refreshing paper, giving his 
ideas of the life and work of a Christian min- 
ister. A stimulating sermon by Rev. C. F. 
Carter of Lexington was a fitting introduction 
to this pastorate, which promises great bless- 
ing. In some respects the field is a difficult 
one, as during the summer this church has 
to compete with the union chapel and the 
star preachers invited to that temporary 
pulpit; yet Mr. Stackpole has already won 
a position of assured esteem and influence 
among all classes. LUKR, pro tem, 





The Congregational College of Canada grad- 
uated its sixty-third class, of four members, 
April 29, the valedictorian, Mr. E. C. Wood- 
ley, is under appointment of the London Mis- 
sionary Society for Calcutta. The convoca- 
tion address, on The Pulpit and the Moral 
Passions, was given by Rev. A. F. McGregor 
of Newport, Vt., a graduate of the college in 
1878. An appeal was made for $25,000, for the 
endowment of a fourth professorship; and 
the engagement of Prof. F. K. Sanders of 
Yale for the delivery of a course of lectures 
was announced. 
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Mr. W. P. Hubbard, Bangor 


Do not Christians often 
sin against their chil- 
dren by making unrea- 
sonable demands, imposing unreasonable 
tests, casting suspicion upon the sincerity 
of their earliest efforts? Is not the child 
often undervalued? In reporting results 
of special services it is sometimes said: 
‘There were only a few children.” But 
when we save a child, we save alife. A 
man of years has, at best, only the frag- 
ment of a life. We may rejoice more 
over the conversion of hardened men 
and women, but not because their souls 
are more precious. It is because of what 
we know of the danger of delay—that 
with added years of willful sin conversion 
becomes almost a moral impossibility. 


Do not Sin 
Against the Child 


Mr. §., a traveling man in 
Maine about to retire from 
the road, gave a farewell 
dinner to business friends. In the post- 
prandial speeches many pleasant things 
were said. Several times it was remarked 
that no one had ever heard anything said 
against Mr. S. Finally one speaker put 
the question: “Did any one ever hear 
Mr. S. say an unkind thing of anybody ?” 
Then the secret of his popularity was 
disclosed. He had even been known to 
withdraw quietly when criticism was be- 
ing indulged in. Are we, as Christians 
and ministers, as careful as we should 
be not to indulge in uncalled-for criti- 
cism behind one another’s backs ? 


Speak Not Evil 


One of Another 


Fishing 

The potency of public opinien in the en- 
forcement of law has received fresh illustra- 
tion. Ordinarily, the ice in our smaller Maine 
lakes goes out during the last days of April 
or the first of May. This year, however, 
most of these lakes have been ice-free for two 
or more weeks. Yet not a line was cast in 
their waters ; for the law prohibits fishing be- 
fore May 1, and the people believe in this law. 

Now.therush has begun. St. Peter’s immer- 
tal resolve, “I go a-fishing,” is echoed from 
Kittery to Calais. Every other man you meet 
on the eastbound trains from Portland carries 
a rod-case. Urban Waltons and rural Van 
Dykes compete to get the first “‘ strike.” 

Our home missionary fishers of men are 
also hard at work. From the Aroostook 
comes the report of the appointment of a 
much-needed pastor at Masardis, Rev. Josiah 
Poeton, who will also have charge of two mis- 
sions and of religious work in lumber camps 
along the railway line. 

Rey. A. P. McDonald, leader of the newly 
formed church at Seal Harbor, Mt. Desert, 
reports a new enterprise on the same island. 
Otter Creek, a community of about 200 fisher- 
men, sailors, carpenters and masons, six 
miles from Bar Harbor, by unanimous vote 
invites Congregationalism to take charge of 
religious work in the place, which hitherto 
has been destitute. A church building is pro- 
posed and one-fourth of the needed $2,500 has 
been raised. Help is asked for this most 
hopeful enterprise. 

At Chatham, N. H, within the field of the 
Oxford Conference, Secretary Harbutt re- 
cently received four young people into the 
church and held the first communion for ten 
years. There has been no pastor here for 
twelve years: For five months the women 





workers of the missionary society have been 
doing an earnest and effective evangelistic 
work in this western part of our missionary 
field. 
THE FORWARD MOVEMENT 

Reports from among the churches indicate 
that visiting pastors usually bring to the 
churches a quiet, but none the less helpful, 
stimulus to higher living and more faithful 
work. The movement is clearly in its begin- 
ning, yet many more churches than last year 
have called to their help the service of visit- 
ing pastors. E. R. 8S. 


Maine’s Latest Surrender to New 
Hampshire 


After June 1, Rev. Edward R. Stearns 
must be added to the extended list of minis- 
ters that the Pine Tree State has given her 
nearest neighbor. He goes to Lancaster to 
fill the vacancy made by Maine’s recalling one 
of her sons to serve at Lewiston. Born on 
the banks of the Saco, a graduate of Bowdoin 
and Andover, a member of the class of 1892 
which sent almost its entire number into 
Maine, and one of the Andover Band, all Mr. 
Stearns’s ministerial work has been done in 
this state. Of his ten years’ service four 
have been spent at New Vineyard, and the 
remainder in Warren. Excellent work has 
been done in each place and he now leaves an 
appreciative and united people for a new and 
unsought pastorate. Intelligent and progress- 
ive in the best sense, Mr. Stearns is one of 
the most modest and genial of men, and all 
signs indicate that in the Granite State he 
will continue to do genuine work and to add 
to his already long list of friends. 4. M. ©. 


Our Bangor Searchlight 


Another valued member of the Ministerial 
Association of Bangor has left us. This time 
Vermont is gainer. Rev. Joshua M. Frost of 
Grace M. E. Church has accepted a call to 
St. Johnsbury. For ten years Mr. Frost has 
been in charge of one or the other of the 
Methodist churches in Bangor. A man of 
fine presence and attractive personality, he 
has had 4 large following and many admirers 
outside his own denomination. His successor 
is to be Rev. W. W. Ogier, of whom we hear 
nothing but good. 

For several years the Congregational church 
at Winterport—twelve miles down the river 
from Bangor—has been pastorless and dis- 
couraged. Lately the members have united 
in the services of the Methodist church. The 
Congregational house of worship, occupying 
an eligible site, has been kept in repair. Re- 
eently the desire of the church for the re- 
sumption of public worship in the old house has 
revived and arrangements have been made to 
satisfy it. This church was for many years 
ministered to by Rev. §. H. Hayes, so well 
known in Boston. 

Under the working of the State Interdenom- 
inational Commission, the religious interests 
of Millinockett, a settlement which sprang up 
two or three years ago in the wilderness and 
the home of the Great Northern Paper Com- 
pany, will be looked after by Baptists and 
Congregationalists. At the suggestion of the 
commission the several denominations of 
which it is composed united in a common 
service till the demands of the situation could 
be determined. It now appears that there is 
room for the two denominations named, and 
the others have withdrawn. Probably there 
will now be two strong organizations instead 
of half a dozen feeble ones. W. P. H. 


Continued on page 691. 
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Commencement at Pacific Sem- 
inary 

Anniversary exercises of a high order 
closed the year’s work. Of the two students 
graduated, one will study further at Yale, the 
other will serve for a time the cause of home- 
less children. The Commencement address, 
by President Gates of Pomona College, was a 
noble utterance, setting forth the five great 
ideas which have marked the world’s progress : 
monotheism, right, love, freedom, unity. Dr. 
Gates preached in our churches and addressed 
our Congregational Club, winning his way by 
his well-known qualities of virility, breadth 
and originality. 

The banquet which completed the week’s 
exercises brought together 100 men of several 
denominations and of all walks in life. It 
would be hard to surpass the series of earnest 
addresses on theologidal education, sub topics 
being: The scientific method; University and 
theological education; University extension 
work by theological seminaries; Habits of 
study inthe active pastorate; What sort of 
ministers do churches want? How shall semi- 
naries meet this want? One evening was de- 
voted to the memory of Horace Bushnell. 
Papers were read on Bushnell as a man, As a 
theologian, In California. 

The largest preparation had been spent on 
a series of open conferences on the general 
theme The Revived Demand for Reality in 
Religion, whose sub-divisions were fully set 
forth in The Congregationalist of Apr. 26. 
Discussions on these topics were freely shared 
in by speakers from several denominations. 
Interest was acute, and exchange of thought 
instructive and stimulating. On one evening 
the Berkeley churches merged their prayer 
meetings to hear a conference address by Dr. 
G. C. Adams on The function of religion in 
secular life, his points being that religion is 
to furnish inspiration and love and to develop 
conscience. 

Among the many happy turns of thought 
made in the conferences were these: ‘* Moral 
failure is the great failure back of all other 
failure.” ‘‘ Most congregations are already 
foundered, having heard ten times as much 
preaching as they are willing to put in prac- 
tice.” ‘The atheism of the past will be the 
faith of the future.” ‘The book of dogma 
may be closed, but the book of doctrine is 
still open.” “The progress of industry is 
shown by its outgrown and discarded ma- 
chinery.” 

This anniversary is considered the most 
profitable and hopeful in the history of the 
institution. The alumni were present in lar- 
ger number than ever before, and made their 
active loyalty felt. The new location and 
associations in Berkeley were unanimously 
approved. Two strong students are expected 
out of the present graduating class of the 
University of California. It was agreed that 
this initial success should insure a series of 
such annual conferences. Co-operation with 
other denominations and with our two uni- 
versities was in visible growth. Not a weak 
speech was made. Fearless advance in truth 
and service was the note sounded. Devotion 
to the things that cannot be shaken, to Christ 
and his kingdom of righteousness, was strongly 
reaffirmed. 

Considerable changes are taking place in 
the seminary forces. The board of trustees 
has effected its own reorganization. Here- 
after it will number fifteen besides the presi- 
dent of the seminary, three to be elected each 
year for a term of five years. The three just 
elected include an alumnus and a representa- 
tive from southern California, Rev. J. H. Wil- 
liams of Redlands. Another year Oregon and 
Washington will be invited into the board. 
Owing to the resignations and departure of 
Professors Foster and Lloyd, two or three 
new instructors must be secured. In this in- 
terest President McLean will spend the next 
few weeks at the East. C. 8. N. 
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j pastors gave addresses. 


10 May 1903 


A Half Century of Congrega- 
tionalism in the Southwest 


To characterize adequately the work of 
First Church, St. Louis, would be to horizon 
Congregationalism in the entire Southwest. 
This mother of strong churches, the inspira- 
tion and support of splendid benefactions in 
educational and missionary enterprise, has 
had a brilliant celebration of a half century 
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their wives and visiting friends; anda fellow- 
ship service in which six pastors of leading 


_ local churches participated. The words of 


Dr. Mosheim Rhodes of St. Mark’s Lutheran 
Church and Dr. S. J. Nicholls of the Second 
Presbyterian Church, who have had pastorates 
of thirty and thirty-six years, respectively, 
were especially felicitous. Both had known 

Dr. Post intimately. 
The State Association program sustained 
the high character of the week. A unique 
feature was the greetings 








First Church, St. Louis 


of service to the kingdom. By reason of what 
this church contributed to anti-slavery senti- 
ment, by virtue of what it stood for in the 
dark and perilous days of Civil War, and 
because it was a pioneer in upholding Pilgrim 
principles in these parts, its jubilee anni- 
versary was something more than a local 
celebration. 

It was fitting that the church should have 
its own distinctive meetings, but it was also 
meet that the churches of the state should 
convene with it in association, to join in the 
anniversary felicities, to extend congratula- 
tions on the past and hearty good wishes for 
an even greater future. 

The church has had three pastors, prior to 
the present one, Dr. C. H. Patton, who was in- 
stalled Oct. 18, 1898. Rev. Truman M. Post 
came to St. Louis as pastor of Third Pres- 
byterian Church in 1847. Five years later 
a small company of New England born abo- 
litionists, following the lead of their pas- 
tor, left the Third Presbyterian Church, 
and the First Congregational Church of St. 
Louis and the Southwest was born. After 
thirty years of service, Dr. Post was made 
pastor emeritus, and died in 1886. All the 
speakers referred to his distinguished serv- 
ices, and Mr. E. W. Blatchford, a charter 
member, in a letter written for the occasion, 
characterized Dr. Post as “a bit of Plymouth 
Rock set down in St. Louis.” Dr. James G. 
Merril], now president of Fisk University, 
succeeded Dr. Post in a pastorate of seven 
years. The third pastor, Dr. J. Henry 
George, who served this church from 1891-97, 
is now president of Chicago Theological Semi- 
nary. One of the most inspiriting and de- 
lightful services of the entire celebration was 
on the Sunday morning when the three living 


Other features of the church’s distinctive 
celebration were a historical service, to which 
members contributed surveys of the early and 
later period, with interesting reminiscences ; 
& reception by the church to former pastors, 








ae ‘ =| from pioneer Congregational- 
ists of neighboring states. Dr. 
Sturtevant presented those of 
Illinois, Dr. Salter, one of the 
Iowa Band, spoke for that 
state, and Dr. Richard Cordley 
for Kansas. The latter is 
called the “ Nugget” preacher 
of Kansas, and those at all 
acquainted with the history of 
that state know that this 
simple-hearted servant of 
Christ is accounted among her 
most distinguished citizens. 
His address scintillated with 
witand epigram, and charmed 
usall. If there be a dead line 
in the ministry, surely Dr. 
Cordley is a long way from 
it. The program was unusual, 
too, in the fact that it pre- 
sented so many men of na- 
tional prominence. The ad- 
dress of Dr. A. H. Bradford, 
moderator of the National 
Council, should be placed in 
the hands of every church 
member. It would be a sur- 
passing missionary document 
for Congregationalism. The 
address presented the prob- 
lems confronting us as those 
of criticism, of administra- 
tion, of fellowship, and of 
loyalty to our distinctive principles. 

The sermon, by Prof. H. C. King, D. D., of 
Oberlin, on The Significance of Jesus Christ, 
was a cogent and succinct presentation of 
Christ as a supreme fact to an age demanding 
facts. The stereopticon address of Dr. J. F. 
Loba of Evanston, Ill., on Bright and Dark 
Sides of India, threw new light on missionary 
problems of this still benighted country. Drs. 
Roy and Taintor gave glimpses of their work 
and President George spoke appropriately of 
The Training Needed for the Minister of To- 
day. 

The association recommended the consoli- 
dation of our missionary organizations into 
two, one home, the other foreign, with one 
missionary magazine and the pushing of the 
“Forward Movement” to all our benevolent 
work. The body also expressed its apprecia- 
tion of Dr. Henry Hopkins’s twenty-one years’ 
pastorate in Kansas City, the personal esteem 
in which he is held in the state, and its good 
wishes for his increased usefulness as presi- 
dent of Williams College. 

First Church may well congratulate itself 
on its half century of glorious history and on 
possessing a pastor who so worthily inherits 
its best traditions, and whose personality dom- 
inated the noteworthy celebration. o. L. K. 
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The New Jersey Association 


The meeting was held April] 22, 23 at First 
Church, Jersey City, and was well attended. 
Dr. W. A. Rice of Newark is the new moder- 
ator, while Rev. J. A. Fairley of Nutley suc- 
ceeds Rev. J. O. Jones as corresponding sec- 
retary. 

‘In the absence of Hon. M. E. Gates, the 
retiring moderator, an inspiring address was 
delivered by the president-elect of the Syrian 
Protestant College, Rev. Howard S. Bliss, on 
Congregationalism in the Opening Decade of 
the Twentieth Century. He claimed that re- 
construction is the present task of the church, 
andthearc from which the circle of the church’s 
function must be filled out is this: that every 
man must be welcomed to our fellowship who 
is willing to live as a child of God, in the 
spirit of Jesus Christ. Four notes will char- 
acterize the message of the pulpit: the note 
of yearning for genuine men; the noteof woo- 
ing—seeking to interpret the universe as the 
Bible does, in terms of love; the note of cri- 
sis, suggesting the peril of persistent turning 
from God’s love; and the note of peace, pro- 
claiming that through divine reconciliation 
heaven may be begun on earth. 

Rev. Robert Nourse on amusements made 
an able defense of the modern drama, point- 
ing out that those denominations which pro- 
hibit it dare not enforce the prohibition, pre- 
ferring to see their members go to the play 
than to the more liberally-minded churches, 
to which enforced prohibition would surely 
drive them. Affirming that while the church 
preaches an ideal, the drama mirrors the real, 
the speaker contended that the church should 
learn from the theater the moral status of the 
age and how the multitude may be attracted 
or repelled. 

Dr. Hillis’s place was taken by Rev. J. B. 
Cleaver, who spoke eloquently on The Genesis 
and Genius of Christianity. Is Christ’s King- 
dom Advancing? was ably discussed by Rev. 
Oliver Huckel, who cited these reasons for 
affirmative answer: That the church is 
awakening to the real meaning of redemption. 
Never was childhood studied as now. Chris- 
tianity is gaining a stronger hold on education. 
In the realm of art religion is ascendant. In 
social life conscience is awakening. College 
settlements, homes, hospitals were never more 
numerous. In the world of commerce the 
wage-earner’s position is better today, and 
perhaps the tendency to combine may lead to 
the nationalizing of the great utilities. Na- 
tions are learning the art of sympathy, and 
are growing towards the brotherhood exem- 
plified in the life of Jesus, as a cross section 
of the course of the centuries shows. 

Mr. George L. Rusby, president of the New 
Jersey Tax Reform Association, led an in- 
teresting discussion on the single tax theory, 
the adoption of which, he believes, will usher 
in the millennium. Dr. S. M. Newman made 
an eloquent and logical plea for organic union 
between denominations. We have in this 
country about 150 Protestant bodies, many of 
them held apart by issues long since dead. 
Federation will not be the last word. Under 
Christ’s leadership it must soon be impossible 
for men to say that in spite of spiritual unity 
we have 150 separate denominations in Amer- 
ica. 
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Excellent papers were also read by Dr. C. H. 
Richards on The Evolution of Hymnology, by 
Mrs. Cassandra Haynes on The Bedouin of 
the Euphrates, by Dr. J. L. Barton on Chris- 
tianity and the Ethnic Religions of India, 
and by Rev. W. G. Paddefoot on National 
Perils and Their Cure. 

The Bradfords, father and son, were sadly 
missed from the meetings. The Montclair 
pastor was preaching at the University of 
Chicago. A brief memorial service for Dr. 
Benjamin F. Bradford expressed the tender 
love which the association will long cherish 
for the late patriarch of the body. 

Under the inspiring leadership of Rev. J. L. 
Scudder, First Church, Jersey City, has the 
honor of the largest membership in the asso- 
ciation—1,067. Its Sunday school numbers 
about 800, including Mrs. Scudder’s primary 
class of 200. Institutional features embrace 
gymnasium and tennis courts. J. O J. 





The New Pittsburg Association 


The few and scattered churches in and 
around Pittsburg have felt the need of closer 
fellowship and of more effective co-operation. 
Congregationalism heretofore has been a di- 
vided force. The Welsh churches organized 
by themselves, and the English churches in 
one association, great fn territory though not 
in strength. April 29 nineteen churches met 
in Pittsburg with First Church and organized 
a new body to be known as the Pittsburg As- 
sociation of Congregational Churches and 
Ministers. The old Welsh Association met 
first, voted to disband and join the new body, 
bringing a generous gift of $200 from its treas- 
ury, after having paid its debts and remem- 
bered its poor. The new association is com- 
prehensive as to nationality, embracing Eng- 
lish, Welsh, Swedish and Slavic churches. 
Mr. Thomas Addenbrook of Braddock is 
moderator and Rev. B. G. Newton, pastor of 
the First Church, Pittsburg, is registrar. The 
movement is timely and must be productive 
of great things for our beloved church in the 
future. 

Pittsburg and vicinity is now the industrial 
hub of the world. The growth of business 
and traffic is marvelous. It isa problem how 
to find homes for the multitudes of working 
people who flock here and evidently secure 
employment easily at good wages. Over $20,- 
000,000 in real estate was added to Pittsburg 
and Allegheny alone last year. This year 
bids fair to surpass it. Churches are going 
up in every direction. We are determined to 
share in this general prosperity. Every 
church around here is now well manued and 
hard at work. One thing was needed to ena- 
ble us to make our denomination known and 
respected—an organization central in Pitts- 
burg. 

Nineteen out of the twenty five churches 
invited were represented at the meeting 
by pastor and delegates Dr. A. E. Dunning 
was present by request, assisted us greatly 
by his valuable counsel and inspired all 
who heard his addresses on the Message 
of the Pulpit for Today, and The Mis 
sion of Congregationalism. It was a great 
event to our churches to have the editor of 
our leading church paper and the author of 
a valuable history of Congregationalism pres- 
ent at the birth of the forward movement. 
Our pastors and delegates have returned home 
with courage and enthusiasm for future work. 
The next meeting, in October, will be held 
with First Church, Allegheny. 0, 





A New Site for Plymouth, 
Minneapolis 
Plymouth Church, so well known in the de- 
nomination through the meetings of our na- 
tional societies, is to follow the trend of the 


times and move from its down-town location 
into the residexce portion of that section of 
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the city. Such a move may not come immedi- 
ately, but it has been determined upon in the 
meetings of society and church. In the pam- 
phlet setting forth this decision it is argued 
that the church is a neighborhood, rather 
than a down-town, organization ; that the cen- 
ter of its constituency is already seven blocks 
to the south ; that a move eventually is inevi- 
table; that a delay for years might mean a 
dangerous degree of disintegration. It is de- 
termined, therefore, to sell the present prop- 
erty on Eighth Street and Nicollet Avenue 
and to purchase the new site when at least 
$1,500 a front foot can be obtained for the first 
113 feet and a fair price for the remainder of 
the location. 

This removal has been under consideration 
for years and is adopted after mature consid- 
eration of what seems to the church to make 
for its highest usefulness. It will leave Con- 
gregationalism, however, without a represen- 
tation in the business district. R. P. H. 





April Receipts of the A. M. A. 








1901 1902 
Donations, $23,795.78 #12, 960.838 
Estates, * 14,024.50 1,052.13 
Tuition, 5, 1620.70 us 1823.58 
Total, #43,440.98 $29,836.54 
7mos.ending 7 mos. ending 
April 30 Aprit 30 
Donations, #97.900.10 $105,211. s 
Estates, 53,852.53 48,438.8 
Tuition, 33,233.41 34, 462. 7 
Total, $184,986.04 $188,112.94 


The increase in donations is $7,311.20 and in 
tuition, $1,229.36, and a decrease in estates for 
current work of $5,413.66, net increase $3,126.90- 





The use of unfermented wine at the Lord’s 
Supper has not been as general in England as 
in the United States, but is steadily gaining. 
It is now used in more than 5,000 churches in 
the United Kingdom. 
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Spring Medicine 

There is no other season when good 
medicine is so much needed as in the 
Spring. 

The blood is impure, weak and im- 
poverished—a condition indicated by 
pimples and other eruptions on the face 
and body, by deficient vitality, loss of 
appetite, lack of strength, and want of 
animation. 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 
and Pills 


Make the blood pure, vigorous and rich, 
create appetite, give vitality, strength 
and animation, and cure all eruptions. 
Have the whole family begin to take 
them today. 

“‘Hood’s Sarsaparilla has been used in 
our family for some time, and always with 
good results. Last spring I was all run 
down and got a bottle of it, and as usual re- 
ceived great benefit.” Miss BruLAH Boyce, 
Stowe, Vt. 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla promises to cure 
and keeps the promise. 


IF YOU HAVE 


RHEUMATISM 


when ow and doctors fail to cure you, write to me, and 
I will se’ sal you free a trial package of a simple remedy, 
which voured me and thousands of others, among them 
cases of over 50 years’ standing. This is no humbug or 
deception but an bonest remedy, which enabled many a 
person to abandon crutch and cane. Address: 


JOHN A. SMITH, 
4200 Cermania Bidg., Milwaukee, Wis. 











MUCH IN LITTLE 





You may call it a sideboard or a buffet, but 
you cannot call it inartistic, and you will admit 
that it carries a tremendous pressure of convenience 
to the square inch. It is altogether one of the 
most successful conceptions we have ever seen. 

With an original piece like this, figures are 
needed. The top is 19 by 45 inches, and the total 
height is 53 inches. The mirror is 8 by 32 inches. 
The shelf is full width and about 7 inches deep. 

The center top drawer is lined for silver. 
corner closets are very convenient. The open cup- 
board is spacious ; so, too, is the wide drawer for 
linen. It is hard to find anything that is omitted, 
Yet the piece takes very little floor space. 


The 








PAINE FURNITURE CO. 


RUGS, DRAPERIES, and FURNITURE, 
48 CANAL ST., BOSTON. 





Thh New BRIGHT WHITE LIGHT for MAGIC LANTERNS 


Fits any wings Lantern. 


Macey | brilliant. Burns 
Cost 












Easy to rate. 8 

4 less than ay cents an hour. Send for 5 
offers on lanterns and slides. New sets: of McK 

}~4.. fem of the Cross, Illustrated Soule 

and many others. ew neany fe of “The Bright 


Lanterns, . Movi 


White t our new f e we M: 
dua Filme ali prices, WILLIAMS, BROWN & EA tact Mote Dept. V, 018 Chestnat Ot, Philadelphia. 








I have a hook to hang on and am sold in a yellow box.’ 





Gaamnetls UG, Gh. sa oain. Seemainiinen 


Dropiyiactic footh BrusiL 





Sold Only in a Yellow Box—for ion. Carved handle and face to & the mouth. Bristles in 

irregular tu — cleans between the teeth. Hole in handle and hook to 

. ok der ess caly cam whe En ov 
Seed for foes beskiet F, ‘cath Truths.” i end wed 
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Maine 


(Continued from page 688.) 


The State Sunday School Work 


It is pleasant to point out encouraging features. 
The Maine Sunday School Association has never 
done better service than it is doing today. The new 


secretary, Rev. E. A. Mason, is winning friends all © 


over the state and making the work advance along 
every line. Mrs, De Garmo has resumed her duties 
as primary worker and is eagerly sought for dis- 
trict conventions. Receipts are $300 to $400 ahead 
of last year, and that was the best year in the as- 
sociation’s history, The Star, the monthly organ, 
after a year’s trial trip, has been deemed worthy of 
continuance, and the subscription list shows gratify- 
ing increase. It has been decided to hold the next 
state convention in Oldtown, Oct. 21, 23,and the 
program is partially arranged. Just now Aroos- 
took County holds the banner for the most efficient 
organization. Every district holds meetings twice 
a year and all are well attended. H. W. K. 


Material Gains 

Madison in the last year has paid the balance of 
its debt, $450, has built and paid for a $3,000 par- 
sonage, and after paying Rev. C. D. Boothby a 
salary several hundred dollars in excess of what 
has formerly been paid, has a good balance in the 
treasury. 

Sixth St. Church, Auburn, proposes to enlarge its 
house of worship. Being in a part of the city where 
the good work it has done is greater than its finan- 
cial ability, an appeal has been made to other 
churches to assist. 

At Neweastle a new organ isin prospect, to cost 
$2,000 and be dedicated in the autumn. The par- 
sonage is being renovated. 

In recent months the Kennebunkport church has 
spent about $600 upon its parsonage. 

Farmington has received an individual commun- 
ion set, a gift in memory of Miss C. W. Titcomb, a 
former church treasurer. E. 





Record of the Week 


Calls 


BIRD, MARTIN, B., First Ch., Tempe, Ariz., to 
Hope Ch., St. Louis, Mo. Accepts, and is at work. 

BLooM, W. KNIGHTON, to permanent pastorate 
at Sandoval, Ill, where he has been at work. 

Bush, Frep’K R., Chicago Sem., to Bangor and 
W. Bangor, Mich. Accepts. 

CHAFFEE, FRANK W., Chicago Sem., to Stuart, 
Io. Accepts, and is at work. 

CHILDs, Lucas 8., to remain another year at 
Seward, Okl. Accepts, and also supplies Victory. 

CoaTR, HeNRy, Carthage, Mo., to Joppa and 
Boaz, Ill. Accepts. 

CRAVER, DAvtp H., Groton, N. Y., to Presbyterian 
Ch, Odgensburg. Accepts. 

CULLENS, ARCHIBALD, Winthrop, Me., to Windsor, 
Mass. Accepts. 

DIETRICK, WiLL A., South Ch., Lorain, 0., to 
Lakewood Ch., Cleveland. 

EARLY, ALONZO, Olmstead Falls, 0., to N. Monroe- 
ville, in connection with work at Oberlin Sem. 
Accepts. 

FERRI8, WALTER L., Cherokee, Io., to College 
Ch., Wheaton, [ll. Accepts, and is at work. 

FLINT, IRVING A., First Ch., Falmouth, Me., to 
Stowe, Vt. Accepts, closing seven years’ service 
at Falmouth. 

GoopwINn, Gro. R., Limington, Me , to Standish. 
Accepts. 

HARE, ALFRED W., Pacific Sem., to First Ch., 
Fresno, Cal. 

HASKETT, CHas. A., N. Monroeville, O., to Olm- 
stead Falls, in connection with study at Oberlin. 

Houuars, J. A , recently of Colorado, to Bethlehem 
Ch., San Franciseo, Cal. Accepts. 

KELLOGG, H. MARTIN, MecIndoe Falls, Vt., to 
Voluntown, Ct. 

LEWIs, DANIEL M., W. Pullman, Chicago, to 
Welsh, La. Accepts. 

MARVIN, Dwicat E., Asbury Park, N. J, to Im- 
manuel Presb. Ch., Brooklyn, N.Y. Accepts. 

PRATT, ARTHUR P., to permanent pastorate at 
Berlin, Mass., where he has been acting pastor 

for more than four years. 

STEARNS, EpWARD R., Warren, Me , to Lancaster, 
N.H. Accepts, closing a six years’ pastorate at 
Warren. 

Stump, GEo. E., Aurelia, Io., to Russell, Kan. 
Declines, 

Suckow, WM. J., Algona, Io., to Ft. Dodge. Ac- 
cepts. 

WADLEIGH, W. H., to Dartford, Wis. Accepts, 
and is at work. 

WILLIAMS, STAR C., Atlanta, Ga., to Immanuel 
Ch., same city. Accepts, and is at work. 

bre B. B., Chicago, Ill., to Beardstown. Ac- 

cepts, 


RENSHAW, Wo. E., Lynnfield Center, has been 


ELLIOTT, M. C., late of Carbondale and afterwards 


acts admirably in insomnia, especially of old people 
and convalescents.” seated 
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WoLtrEk, JosEpn, Twinsburg, 0., to Grafton, Ac- 
cepts. 


Ordinations and Installations 


Woopsum, WALTER H.,é. Hampstead, N. H., April 
29. Sermon, Dr. Cyrus Richardson; other parts, 
Rev. Messrs. J. G. Robertson, Albert Watson, W. 
T. Bartley, R. P. Gardner, A. B. Howard, L. N. 
Fogg and J. 8. Curtis. 


Resignations 
CHASE, CARLOS H., Jonesville and New Chester, 
Wis , to take up evangelistic work. 
HARTWELL, MINor S., First Ch., Deer Isle, Me. 
HATCH, DAvip P., South Ch., Lawrence, Mass. 
HILL, THOS. H., Carthage and Howard, 8.D. Goes 
to Washington for his wife’s health. 
LLoyD, Rvys R., from the chair of Greek exegesis, 
Pacific Sem. 
Nosts, Louis’B., Raymond, Wis. 
OBENHAUS, HERMAN F. A., Prescott, Wis., to take 
effect July 1. 
RAWSON, GRiGGs H., First, Second and Third Chs , 
Arena, Wis., to take effect May 1, that he may 
continue his studies. 
ROBERTS, EDWARD, Java, N. Y. 
STARRING, GEO. H., recent supply at Worthing, 
8. D., returns to his home in Huron, 
WALKER, Avery S., Henniker, N. H., at the close 
of his present year, Jaly 1, to resume literary 
labor at his home in Wellesley Hills, Mass. 
WARREN, EpGAR L., five years pastor at Wolfe- 
boro, N. H., on account of impaired health; to 
take effect Aug. 3. 


Dismissions 


ANDERSON, CARL J., Swedish Ch., Proctor, Vt., 
April 23, 
GARDNER, RuFvs P., Hampstead, N. H., April 29. 


Churches Organized and Recognized 


CHICAGO, ILL., STONY ISLAND PARK, 27 April. 
35 members. Mr. A. R. Rice, Chicago Sem., will 
supply for the summer. 

CLEVELAND, 0., NoRTH CH, 52 members, 
Chas. H. Lemmon, pastor. 

WILSON, Cr., UNION CH., 27 April. 31 members. 
The result of work carried on during several 
years by students from Hartford Sem. 


Rev. 


American Board Personals 


AMENT, Dr. AND MRs. W. §., sailed from San 
Francisco on the 9th inst., returning to their work 
at Pekiog, North China. 

BUNKER, REV. AND MRs. F. R., sailed from Boston 
May 7, returning to the Zulu Mission in South 
Africa. Mr. Bunker during his furlough has 
spoken of bis work 250 times, in churches, con- 
ferences, ete. 

CHAMBERS, Miss EFFik M., sailed from New York 
May 6, returning to her mission in Central Tur- 
key. 

FULLER, MR. AND Mrs. C. C., sailed from Boston 
May 7, en route for the first time to the East 
Central Africa mission, where Mr. Fuller is to 
take supervision of the industrial work. He 
takes with him a saw mill, traction engine and a 
great variety of tools for carpentering, black- 
smithing, ete. 

PHELPS, Miss FrIpEL1A, sailed from Boston, May 
7, returning to the Zulu Mission in South Africa. 

WILLIAMS, Rev. MARK, sailed from San Fran- 

cisco, May 1, returning to North China, from 
which he was driven across the Gobe desert into 
Russia, at the time of the uprising. 


Personals . 


DEXTER, MorRTON, formerly literary editor of 
The Congregationalist, with his family, sailed 
May 1 for Genoa. After spending a little time in 
Southern Europe, Mr. Dexter goes to Holland and 
London to continue historical researches in which 
he has been engaged for a number of years. He 
plans to return to this country about Thanks- 
giving time. 


voted an increase of $60 in salary. 


of Seatonville, Ill., was received into the Wyo- 
ming Association of Congregational Churches, Pa., 






Mellin’s Food 
babies have pink 


cheeks, bright eyes, 
sound teeth, strong 
limbs and firm flesh. 
Send to the MELLIN’s 
Foop Company, 

Boston, Mass. for 

a free sample of | 


Mellin’s Food. 










WEBSTER Motionant 


51,000 WORDS 4 Wonderful Offer! 


Besides being a complete and accurate Dictionary 
this volume contains weights and measures, spelling, 
punctuation. use of capitals, value of coins, holidays, 
pariiamen y law, postal information, population 
ete. Send for this wonderful bargain today. iT } 
cents in stamps wil! bring this Dictionary to you. 





©. Wm. Wurster, Dept. 186, Ithaca, N. ¥. 





New Summer 
Suits and Skirts 


EVER before have we 
shown such an ex- 
quisite line of new 

and exclusive designsin suits 
and skirts, and prices are 
lower than ever before. We 
have nothing ready-made, - 
but make every garment to : 
order according to the style 
and material you select. 
what you get from us does 
not fit and please you, send 
it back and we will refund 
your money. That’s how 
sure we are of giving satis- 
faction. 

Our Catalogne illustrates: 


Suits, in effective designs, 
tailor-made, 8 up. 
Silk-lined Costumes, lined 
throughout with excellent 
taffeta, $15 up. 
Cloth Skirts, the latest cut, 

$4 up. 













Rainy-day, Golf and 

Pedestrian Skirts, 

$5 up. 

Stylish Wash 
Skirts, $3 up. 

Shirt-Waist Suits and Wash Dresses, suitable 

for all sorts of occasions, $3 up. 

Raglans, Rain-Proof Suits, Skirts and Coats, 

Riding Habits, Etc. 
We Pay Express Charges Everywhere. 


Write today for Gatalogue and Samples of the 
materials from which we make our garments; you 
will get them free by retura mail. 


THE NATIONAL CLOAK CO., 
119 and 121 West 23d Street, New York. 








at Coaldale, Oct. 9,1900, He left the state with- 
out applying for a letter of dismissal, and he has 
not made such an application since he left. In the 
meantime facts have come to light which very 
seriously compromise not only his ministerial 
honor, but even his moral character, The min- 
isters of this association feel it to be their painful 
duty to erase Mr. Elliott’s name from their roll 
and to make public their conviction that he is not 
worthy of the confidence of the churches, 

By order of the Wyoming Ministerial Association, 
in session at Nanticoke, Pa., April 15, 1902. 

Rev. J. C. LUKR, scribe. 





For Sleeplessness 


There’s a feeling 
of satisfaction in 
wearing hand- 
some gloves... . 








~ 
\ 





(a a \ 
Duchesse Gloves 


For shapeliness and beauty are today the world’s 
standard, Thousands of our best dressed ladies 
will wear no others. 


CLASPS, $1.50. BUTTONS OR LACE, $1.75 


Mail order business a specialty. Postage 2c. per pair. 


CHANDLER & CO. 


WINTER STREET - - BOSTON 











Take Horsford’s Acid Phosphate 





Dr. PATRICK BoorTs, Oxford, N. C., says: “It 





MORE MONEY 


and rapidly grewing business. 
confidential information address Personal, Box 252, 
Tacoma, Wasb. 


‘ood ad- 
established, safe 
references. For 


Can use more money to 
vantage in a lon, 
Highes 
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In and Around Boston 


The Ministers’ Meeting 

The paper read by Mr. George Perry Mor- 
ris, associate editor of The Congregational- 
ist, on Present Day Tendencies in American 
Churches, was an effort to establish the thesis 
that the era of good feeling in politics has its 
parallel in an era of toleration between the 
larger denominational units; that just as fac- 
tional feeling within the political parties re- 
mains, so it persists within the denominations. 
To support the contention, numerous refer- 
ences to facts of political and ecclesiastical 
current history were cited. It was argued 
that just as the State as over against the Na- 
tion or the Municipality is being deprived of 
its former relative importance through the 
growth of the Federal concept on the one 
hand and emphasis on Home Rule on the 
other hand, so the sect was losing its impor- 
tance—on the one hand from the movement 
toward federation of sects for definite reli- 
gious work, on the other hand from the insist- 
ent demand of the local church that there 
shall be no interference with it either in the 
matter of the creed or of local administra- 
tion. 

Reference was made to the altered attitude 
of the world today toward the church, and 
certain phenomena which indicate that there 
is an attitude of contempt, rather than open 
hostility, were pointed out. The opinion was 
ventured that the American churches need 
the emergence of leaders, ecclesiastical states- 
men, more than anything else just now. It 
was contended that the church must feel the 
effect of the universal movement in politics 
and industry to eliminate waste, to co-ordinate 
activity and secure a maximum of product for 
a minimum of expenditure; and it was urged 
that the times call for this reconstruction of 
machinery, a demand that the altered opin- 
ions of scholars as to polity’s origin and the 
laymen’s insistence on economy will reen- 
force emphatically. Attention was called, 
also, to the fact that while this was an era of 
combination, it was also an era of isolation; 
that offsetting the tendency to combine church 
agencies was the tendency of men to be more 
and more independent of the church, to be 

ndividualists in matters of religion; and 
some of the problems which this fact creates 
were discussed. 








AN HONEST FRIEND. 
Cleared Away the Family Troubles. 


There is not one thing on earth that could 
enter a family and dv as much honest good 
and bring as much happiness as in certain 
Gases where coffee drinki is left off and 
Postum Food Coffee used in its place. 

A family in Iowa Park, Texas, furnishes a 
: illustration. The mother says: “I want 
to tell you what happened in our family when 
San mF ee and =e up Postum. About 

months ago we e the change. I had 
been for quite a while troubled with rheuma- 
tism in my right hip and shoulder, swimmi 
of the head and fluttering of the heart, so 
thought I had heart trouble. 

Sometimes in walking my head would swim 
30 that I would be obliged to sit down. I had 
other disagreeable feelings I cannot describe, 
but they will be readily understood by coffee 
drinkers if they will confess it. 

My family were also more or less ill and 
were all coffee drinkers. Well, we gave u 
the coffee and started in on Postum Foot 
Coffee—husband, myself and four children. 
Even the two-year-old baby (she had been 
puny since having the grip) had her coffee 
along with the rest of the family. When we 
made the change to Postum she began to fat- 
ten, and now is perfectly healthy and fat asa 


pig. 

Niy boys, ten and twelve years of age, are 
so stout and muscular that people remark 
about them and ask what makes them so. I 
do not have any more trouble with rheuma- 
tism or with my ; neither does my hus- 
band, who was troubled much iu the same 
way. We are all in better health every way 
are always glad of an ony then ba 

err recom- 
mend Postum. I oa ed have said will 
” Name given 

Avy Postum Co., Battle Creek, Mich. e 
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fir. MacFadden Asked to Stay 

Central Church, Chelsea, whose pastorate 
Rey. R. A. MacFadden resigned two weeks 
ago, at a meeting held May 2, after much 
discussion requested him by a vote of 193 to 97 
to withdraw hisresignation. Mr. MacFadden 
has not yet announced his decision. 


Spiritual Gains at Winthrop Church 


The people of Winthrop Church, Charles- 
town, were happy Sunday in welcoming at 
the communion twenty-five persons, mostly on 
confession, the largest number ever received 
at one time. This result, although the fruit 
of quiet and thorough work in the school and 
societies of the church, was in a way unex- 
pected, as the majority, especially the young 
people, volunteered the step. This church 
has already begun preparations for celebrat- 
ing its threescore and tenth birthday next 
fall. 


A Pleasant Festival 

The program arranged for the twenty-third 
annual festival and ladies’ night of the Bos- 
ton Superintendents’ Union last Monday 
lacked none of the interesting qualities ex- 
pected on these occasions. The Albion Male 
Quartet furnished the music. The addresses 
by Hon. A. A. Maxwell, Rev. G. T. Smart, 
D. D., and Rev. Willard Scott, D. D., dealt 
with practical themes. Mr. Maxwell saw in 
the Sunday school great opportunities for de- 
veloping character along the lines of civic and 
political righteousness. Dr. Smart would do 
away with “fadism,” such as mechanical con- 
ditions for teaching, sentimentality in the ex- 
treme, and eternal push, and emphasized the 
use of two fixtures, the great curiosity of the 
child and the man who wants to teach. Dr. 
Scott, referrirg to the present criticism of 
Sunday school methods, found no great tend- 
ency on the part of the critics to bring for- 
ward any better plan. He believed that the 
International Lesson Committee was fully 
equal to the situation. 


A Visitor from Salt Lake City 

Miss Caroline Paine, principal of Gordon 
Academy, Salt Lake City, Utah, and superin- 
tendent of the schools of the Congregational] 
Education Society, is in Boston for two weeks 
to set before the churches the great need of 
work among the Mormons. She gave an im- 
pressive address before the Massachusetts 
Woman’s Home Missionary Association in 
Fitchburg, Apr. 30, on the perils threatening 
our country from the growth and power of 
the Mormon hierarchy. She speaks with 
earnestness of the responsibility resting upon 
the church to meet this peril by maintaining 
a high order of Christian schools. The 
energy of the Mormon leaders in spreading 
their faith never ‘flags, and behind the reli. 
gious purpose and activity there lurks a 
deeper political purpose, not openly acknowl- 
edged, to get control of the national congress 
in order to pass laws favorable to the practice 
of polygamy. Miss Paine speaks with no un- 
certain sound as to the political plans and 
purposes of Mormonism, and she is in a 
position to know, for she has lived in Salt 
Lake City eleven years and been a teacher in 
the high school for ten years, before entering 
the work of the Education Society. She 
graduated from the University of Michigan, 
and has traveled extensively in Europe. As 
principal of Gordon Academy, formerly 
known as Salt Lake College, she has brought 
a broad culture, large executive ability, and 
an enthusiasm which is contagious to the 
leadership of the Congregational schools in 
Utah. Finding the academy with a greatly 
reduced membership, she at once set to work 
to gather about her an able corps of teachers 
that would attract the best young people of 
the state. A new dormitory has been started 
and will be ready for occupancy in the fall. 
Already her influence in the city in this new 
undertaking is felt and the outlook for the 
large and i: fiuential Christian institution is 

EE Es 
Continued on page 693. 
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Our Benevolent Societies 


WomAn’s BOARD OF Missions, Room 704, Congrega- 
tional House, Miss Sarah Louise Day, Treasurer; Miss 
Abbie B. Uhild, Home Secretary. 


THE CONGREGATIONAL HOME MISSIONARY SOOCIBTY 
is represented in Massachusetts (and in Massachusetts 
only) by the MASSACHUSETTS HMB MISFIONARY SO 
OIRTY, No. 609 Congregational House. Rev. Joshua 
Coit, Secretary. Rev. Edwin B. Palmer, Treasurer. 

WoMAN’S HOME MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION, Room 
607, Con A ag eo House. Miss Lizzie D. White, Treas 
urer; Miss L. L. Sherman, Heme Secretary. 

AMERICAN BOARD OF COMMISSION ERS FOR FORBIGN 
Missicns, Congregational House, Boston. , 
Wiggin, Treasurer; Charles E, Swett, Publishirg and 
Purchasing Agent. Office in New York, Fourth Ave. 
and Twenty-Second St.; in Chicago, 153 La Salle &t. 


THE CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH BUILDING SOCIETY 
—Uburch and Parsonage Building. Rev. Cobb 
D. D., Recreate i Obaries E. a Treasurer, United 
Charities Building, New York; Rev. George A. Hood, 
Congregational House, Boston, Field Secretary. 


BOARD OF MINISTERIAL AID, Boston, Mass. Be 
quests solicited in this name. Send gifts to A. G. Stan 
wood, Treasurer, 704 Sears Rullding. Apply for aid to 
E. B. Palmer, 609 Congregational House. 


THE CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH Union of Boston 
and vicinity (Incorporated), Its object_is the estab 
lishment and eet of Evangelical Con 
Churches and Sunday Schools in Boston and its suburbs. 
Henry E. Cobb, Pres.; ©. E. Kelsey, Treas.; George H. 
Flint, Sec., 101 Tonawanda St., Boston. 

THE WOMAN'S SEAMAN’S FRIEND SOOIRTY of Bos 
ton, Reom 601 Congregational House, Annual member 
ship #100; life membership $20.00. Mrs. Henry ©. 
Delano, Treas., Hote! Berkeley, toylston St., Boston. 


BosTon SRAMAN'S FRIEND SOCIETY, organized 1827. 
Rev. Alexander McKenzie. D. D., President; Geo. Gould, 
Treasurer; B. S. Snow, Corresponding Secretary, Room 
601 Congregational Hous’, Boston. A Congregational 
society devoted te the material, socia}, moral and reli 
gious welfare of seamen. Bequests should be made pay 
able to the Boston Seaman's Friend Society. Contribu- 
tions from churches and individuals solicited. 


THE CONGREGATIONAL ROARD OF PASTORAL Sup- 
PLY, established ly the Massachusetts General Associa 
tion. offere its services to churches desiring pastors or 

al pit sopuiice in Massachusetts and in other States. 

oom 61 a House, Boston. Rev. Charles 
B. Rice, Secretary. 


THE AMERICAN MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION, Fourth 
Avenue and Twenty-second Street, New York. Missions 
in the United States, evangelistic and educational, at the 
South and in the West, among the Indians and Chinese. 
Boston office, 615 Congregational House; Chicago office, 
1538 La Salle Street. Donations may be sent to either o 
the above offices, or to H. W. Hubbard, Treasurer, Fourth 
Ave. and Twenty second St., New York City. 


CONGREGATIONAL EDUCATION SocreTy (including 
former New West Education Commission). Scholarships 
for students for the ministry. Twenty-seven Congrega 
tional Colleges and Academies in seventeen states. Ten 
free Christian schools in Utah and New Mexico. §. F. 
WILKINS, Treasurer. Offices 612, 613 a 
House, Boston; 151 Washington 8t., Chicago, Ill. 


THE CONGREGATIONAL HOME MISSIONARY SOCIETY, 
Fourth Ave. and 22d St., New York, N.Y. Mr. William 
B. Howland, Treasurer, to whom donations and subscrip- 
tions and all correspondence —*. to estates and 
annuities should be addressed. Rev. Joseph B. Clark, 
D. D., and Rev. Washington Choate, D. D., Correspond- 

Secretaries, to whom all corre: dence on other 
matters relating to the National Society should be sent. 


NATIONAL COUNCIL'S MINISTERIAL RELIEF FUND 
(eeeet the management of Trustees of the National 
il).—Aids aged and disabled ministers and_ mis- 
sionaries and their families. Chairman . H. A, 
Stimson, D. D., New York ; Field Secretary Rev, Edward 
Hawes, D. D., Hartford, Ot.; Secretary, Edwin H. Baker, 
Greenwich, Ct. ; ‘lreasurer, Rev. Samuel = F 


ford, Ct. s 0 
the Nati e tional Churches 
of the United States —— dollars, to be used for the 
purpose of isterial lief.” All correspondence 
should be addressed to Mrs. N. H. Whittlesey, 135 Wall 
St., New Haven, Ct. 


THE CONGREGATIONAL SUNDAY SCHOOL AND Pus- 
LISHING SOCIETY, ‘ouse, Boston. Wil- 
lard Scott, D. D., President; Geo. M. Boynton, D. D., 
Secretary and Treasurer. 

The Missionary Department, wh 
Secretary. sustains Sunday school missionaries, fur- 
nishes lesson helps, libraries and other necessary [itera- 
ture to new and needy schools gratuitous'y, or at reduced 
cost. The administrative expenses of this de ent 
are wholly defrayed a fons from the Busi- 
ness je ment. All con tions from churches, 
Sunday schools and individuals go directly for mission- 
ary work. W A. Duncan, Ph. D., is Field etary and 
Rev. F. J. Marsh is New England Superintendent for 
this ent. 


The Business Department, in charge of the Business 

er, and known in the trade as the Pilgrim Press, 

bt The Congreqationahst and Christian World, 

Ere Piigrim Series of Helps and Sunday sehou! 

books for Sunday schools and home reading, 

and Requisites for churches and Sunlay 

schools, and selis the books of all other publishers as 

well as its own. Its rate from 
the Miss: 


that 

it makes annual approp’ 
subscriptions for period 

east thoold be sent to the Business Manager, J. H. 
Tewksbury, at Poston, and from the interior and west- 
ern states to the Chicago Agency at 175 Wabash Ave, 
Chicago, Lil. 
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In and Around Boston 
(Continued from page 692 } 


most promising. Miss Paine will speak at 
Walnut Avenue Church, Roxbury; Berkeley 
Temple; Eliot Church, Newton; Pilgrim 
Chureb, Cambridge; Prospect Hill Church, 
Somerville; Broadway Church, Somerville; 
before the Woman’s Alliance at Worcester 
and to the Brookfield Woman’s Alliance. 


The City C. E. Union 


The Boston Christian Endeavor Union held 
its annual meeting Apr. 30. Mrs. A. S. Bur- 
nell gave her delightful impersonation of the 
Hindu “Menarche.” R. H. Magwood was 
elected president. The Bromfield Street and 
Park Street Churches are to be used for the 
Pan-New England Convention next October, 
as wellas Tremont Temple. The chorus has 
been already organized, and rehearsals are to 
be given May 7 in the Clarendon Street Bap- 
tist Church and in Shawmut Church, May 13. 


Activities in Local Charches 


Boston churehes and ministers last Sunday 
showed a great deal of interest in current 
eventsand sympathy with practical life. Rev. 
W. A. Knight at Berkeley Temple, after a 
sermon iliustrated with stereopticon on What 
Workiog Men Condemn in the Chureh and 
Commend in Christ, invited an1 secured indi- 
vidual opinions on the subject from the con- 
gregation. Rev. Peter McQueen of Charles- 
town pleaded for justice to the Filipinos, and 
denounced American cruelty in their islands. 
Rey. E. H. Rudd asked for volunteers to seek 
a missing girl, and a large company of his 
young men responded and spent the day 
searching the woods. Among events of a more 
ecclesiastical character were the opening ser- 
mon at Woburn of Dr. S. A. Norton, who 
was welcomed by the venerable pastor emer- 
itus, Dr. Daniel March; the forty-fifth anni- 
versary of Immanuel Church, and the eighth 
of its minister, Dr. C. H. Beale. 


Young Men in Boston 

The address at the Suffolk West Conference, 
recently, of Secretary Mehaffey of the Y. M. 
C. A. brought out these interesting computa- 
tions concerning the young men of thecity and 
their relationships. He estimates that Bos- 








PUZZLED. 


Hard Work Sometimes to Raise 
Children. 


Children’s taste is ofttimes more accurate in 
selecting the right kind of food to fit the body 
than that of adults. Nature works more ac- 
curately through the children. 

A Brooklyn lady says: “Our little boy has 
long been troubled with weak digestion. We 
could never persuade him to take more than 
one taste of any kind of cereal food. He was 
a weak little chap and we were puzzled to 
know what to f him on. One lucky day 
we tried Grape-Nuts. Well, you never saw 
achild eat with such a relish, and it did me 
good to see him. From that day on it seemed 
as though we could almost see him grow. He 
would eat Grape-Nuts for breakfast and sup- 

er, and [ think he would have liked the fooi 

or dinner, 

The difference in his appearance is some- 
thing wonderful. 

My husband has never been known to fancy 
cereal foods of any kind, but he became very 
fond of Grape Nuts and has been much im- 
proved in health since using it. 

A friend has two children who were formerly 
afilicted with the rickets. I was satisfied that 
the disease was caused by lack of proper nour- 
ishment. They showed it. So I urged her to 
use Grape-Nuts as an experiment, and the re- 
sult was almost magical. They continued the 
food, and today both children are well and 
Strong as any children in this city, and, of 
course, my friend is a firm believer in the 
right kind of food, for she has the evidence 
before her eyes every day. 

When I have some task to perform about 
the house and don’t feel very strong, a saucer 
of Grape-Nuts and cream stimulates me and I 
am able to do the task at hand with ease. 

We are now a healthy family and naturally 
believe in Grape-Nuts.”” Name given by Pos- 


tum Co,, Battle Creek, Mich. 





THE CONGREGATIONALIST AND CHRISTIAN WORLD 


ton has 140,000 young men. With two hundred 
and eighty churches having a possible average 
membership of one hundred men, these 28,- 
000 communicants would be but twenty per 
cent. of the total. The single men number 
some 92,400, and 70,000 of these are boarders. 
Probably 30,800 men in Boston are connected 
with fraternal orders. On the basis of the 
national figures obtainable, at least 20,000 of 
the city’s young men never attend church. 
Few avow agnosticism, and absence is due 
to indifference, carelessness or the stress of 
business, 





Woman’s Board Friday Meeting 


CONGREGATIONAL HOUSE, BOSTON, MAY 2 


Mrs. J. Haarvig as leader spoke especially 
of sacrifice and sympathy. The Missionary 
Homes in Auburndale and Oberlin were the 
subject of earnest prayer. Mrs. Strong gave 
interesting facts from the report of the last 
year at the Auburndale Home as prepared 
by Mrs. Means. Africa, Turkey, India, Japan 
and Guam have been represented there, the 
number varying from sixteen to twenty-eight, 
eleven of whom are young people. 

Miss Chambers, just from Chicago and 
about to return to her field, Oorfa, Turkey, 
was introduced, told of the 1,400 children in 
the day schools under missionary supervision, 
of the 110 orphans in their home—not a so- 
called orphanage—of the 600 women who have 
found relief in the industrial opportunities 
provided, of the 1,200 women who have learned 
to read since the massacres, of the Sunday 
schools and meetings and other agencies 
under the care of herself and Miss Shattuck. 





Christian News from Every where 


R. F. Horton’s latest scheme for keeping in 
touch with his people’s needs is first to preach 
on themes suggested by the congregation; 
and then on evenings following the Sunday 
sermon discuss informally with the people all 
questions raised by it. 

The Scottish National Christian Endeavor 
Convention at Aberdeen last month shows 
that this organization has kindled the same 
enthusiasm in that staid country as has 
marked its meetings in America. The meet- 
ings were crowded to overflowing. 


Those clergymen who, while loyal to their 
respective churches, have been meeting for 
seven years past in eastern Massachusetts 
towns to show their essential Christian unity, 
will meet again this year, May 27, at the Groton 
School near Ayer. This Ministers’ Union 
seeks to promote the oneness of all believers ; 
the spirit back of it is larger than its mechan 
ism, whichis simple. All Christian clergymen 
are members of it while they attend it. The 
program will be issued later by Rev. Wm. J. 
Batt, corresponding secretary, This year, in 
addition to the program and fellowship of 
the conference, the members will have the 
opportunity to inspect the fine Groton School, 
over which Rev. Endicott Peabody presides, 
which is a distinctively Episcopalian institu- 
tion. 

It is proposed to erect in the Criminal 
Courts Building, New York city, a suitable 
memorial of Mrs. Rebecca Salome Foster, 
whose life of self-sacrifice and loving solicitude 
for the sinning, ignorant, neglected criminals 
of New York, especially those committed to 
the Tombs, had won for her the title the 
Tombs Angel. After her death the tributes 
paid to her by judges, attorneys, criminal 
lawyers, social workers and the reformed 
classes of the community were such as no 
woman in New York ever had had; and now 
the City Club is raising funds for a suitable 
memorial. The President of the United 
States has indorsed the movement and con- 
tributed to the fund. Checks should be sent 
to Norton Goddard, 98 Bleecker Street, New 
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Don’t 
hand out 
money for 
things that 
are not “the 
best.” Many 
washing- 
powders that seem to work 
well are unfit to use. 
PEARLINE costs only a 
trifle more than the poor and 
dangerous. The absolute 
safety of PEAR.LINE has 
been thoroughly tested and 
proved. Meke sure nothing 
is used to save work at 
expense of your clothes. 659 


Safe and 


Pearline—*ssvins 


Don’t tie the top of your 
elly and preserve jars in 
heold fashioned way. Seal 
them by the new, quick, 
absolutely sure way—by 
7 a thin coating of Pure 
a. Refined Paraffine. Has 
no taste or odor. Is 
air tight ond acid 
roof. Lasily applied. 
Usefulin adozen other 
Z yeye about the house. 
Full directions with 
each cake. 
Bold everywhere, Made by 


HOOPING-COU 
CROUP. 


Roche’s Herbal Embrocation. 
The celebrated and effectual English Cure without 
internal medicine. Proprietors, W. EpwarD & Son 
Queen Victoria St., London, giand. Wholesale of 
E. Fougera & (o., 30 North William 8t., N. ¥. 


FOR 25 YEARS eet 
ve have successfully treated all forms of 


CER 


Without the use of the knife. As o result 
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(THE BERKSHIRE HILLS Sanatorium 


has become the largest and most elegantly appointed private 
institution in the world for the treatment of a special class of 
diseases, and hes no rivals. 

All physicians are cordially invited, as our guests. 

Upon receipt of a description of any case of Cancer or Tumor 
we will mail, prepaid and securely sealed, THE MOST VALUA 
BLE AND COMPREHENSIVE TREATISE ever published on 
this special subject, and will give you an opinion as to what can 
be accomplished by our method of treatment, and will refer you 
to former patients. 


DRS. W. E. BROWN & SON, Norn Asems, Mess] 


Made of Steel Composition 
for CHURCHES, CHAPELS, 
SCHOOLS, &c._ In tone 
like Bronze Metal Bells but 


at much less cost. Catalogue sent free. 
THE OHIO BELL FOUNDRY, Cincinnati 9. 


























J. S. Waterman & Sons, 


FUNERAL UNDERTAKERS 
and EMBALMERS, 
2326 and 2328 Washington St., 
Adjoining Dadley St. Terminal. 


Personal attention given to every detail. Chapel 
and other special rooms connected with establish- 
ment. Telephones, Roxbury 72 and 73. 





York city. 

















We are not Members of 
any Trust or Combine 





THE FOLLOWING 


REPORT HAS 
v& Ep COME TO US: 
& { ey “Last summer I was 
| sick, poisoned by eating 
be DELICIOUS ty lobster and ice-cream. 


My doctor said the lin- 
ing of my stomach was 
ulcerated. I could eat 
no solid food, and the 
liquid foods prescribed 
for me were not assimi- 
lated, and other devices 
failed. 


* As a last resort the doctor directed the nurse to teke a slice of 
the Ferris BonELEss Bacon and try it out in the frying-pan, 
and while the liquid fat was still warm I was to take at first a tea- 
spoonful dose. The experiment was an admirable success, and 
the dose was enlarged to a tablespoonful at a time. This Bonr- 
LESs Bacon fat was as clear as any olive oil I have ever tasted, 
and was not at all difficult to take. I am now a well man, fully 
recovered, and the medicine that cured me was the DELICIOUS 
Ferris Bacon.” 


The Ferris Hams and Bacon are not only suitable diet for in- 
valids, but furnish most appetizing, healthful, and invigorating 
articles for the daily menu in every well-regulated family. We 
trust all the housekeepers who read this page will have their 
tables regularly supplied with the Ferris BRAND. 


A Ferris Axiom: 


THE BEST T(VALWAYS CHEAPEST” 
CHEAPESTIN) NEVER BEST. 


You can have the Ferris Famous Hams and Bacon regularly if 
you say you will. Aoy grocer or market will furnish them 
rather than lose your trade. 
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The Union Pacific was the first line to 
introduce Dining Cars, Vestibuled Cars, Steam 
Heat, Pintsch Light, Buffet Smoking and Li- 
brary Cars, Tourist Cars, on Trans-Continental 
Trains west of the Missouri River. 


IT AGAIN LEADS 
by introducing an ELecrric LicuTep train through- 
out, “ THE OVERLAND LIMITED,” with Compartment 
Observation Cars, having Electric Lamps, Electric 
Fans, Electric Curling Iron Heaters, Telephone 
Service, etc.; Dining Rooms with Electric Cande- 
labra, Bath Rooms, Barber Shops, Circulating 
Libraries, etc. 
The cars comprising this train constitute the highest 


and best development of car construction and of com- 
fortable and luxurious travel. 


This famous train reaches Salt Lake City 12 
hours and San Francisco 16 hours ahead of 
all competitors. 














FULL INFORMATION CHEERFULLY FURNISHED ON 
APPLICATION TO 
W. MASSEY, R. TENBROECK, 
N. E. P. & F. Agent, General Eastern Agent, 
176 Washington St., Boston, Mass. 287 Broadway, New York City. 





Ghe NEW HYMNAL 


For Sunday-schools, Young People’s Societies and 
Prayer Meetings and all Social Services of the Church 





READY IN MAY 


PILGRIM SONGS 


Contains 324 Hymns and Tunes 














The aim of the editors has been to compile a book which 
should contain good words and good tunes properly mated. 
This has been so thoroughly done that we are now prepared 
to recommend to our schools a book which will undoubtedly 
rank among the very best of the Sunday-school books now 
before the public. It has all the best familiar hymns and 
tunes, also scores of new ones by the best authors and com- 
posers. No school can afford to purchase books without 
first examining PILCRIM SONCS No. 2. Sample 
pages, with table of contents, etc., free. Sample copy 
postpaid on receipt of quantity price. 


«PRICE... 


Handsome cloth binding, $35 net per hundred 
Board covers . . . $25 net per hundred 





The Pilgrim Press 


175 Wabash Avenue 14 Beacon Street 
CHICAGO, ILL. BOSTON, MASS. 








Gilifornia 


and return 


°30.2 


Tickets sold from Chicago, May 
27 to June 8, corresponding 
rates from other points good on 


The New Overland Limited 


Electric lighted, leaves Chicago 
8:00 p. m., daily. 


CHICAGO & NORTH-WESTERN 
UNION PACIFIC AND 
SOUTHERN PACIFIC RAILWAYS 
The Best of Everything 


ALL AGENTS SELL TICKETS BY THIS 
ROUTE 

















